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Denver,  Colorado,  February  1,  1904. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Colorado: 

Believing  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  our  public  schools  is  to 
bring  about  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
leading  events  connected  with  our  national 
life  and  their  import,  and  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren a  true  and  intelligent  patriotism,  ice 
present  to  you  the  following  material  for  use 
in  celebrating  the  birthdays  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  calling  especial  attention  to  the 
early  history  leading  up  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  great  territory  of  which  our  state  is  one 
of  the  component  parts,  and  to  the  stirring 
events  following. 

These  special  day  exercises  are  not  in- 
tended to  tceaken  *the  pupiVs  interest  in 
arithmetic,  reading  or  spelling,  but  rather  to 
accentuate  his  activities  in  all  lines  that  tend 
to  make  the  ir ell-informed,  appreciative  and 
loyal  citizen,  whose  character  can  only  be 
icorked  out  by  the  schools  in  conjunction 
with  the  homes  of  the  land,  the  school  being 
the  chief  nursery  of  American  citizenship. 

With  every  icish  for  the  success  of  your 
great  work,  I  am,. 

Yours  fraternally. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Denver,  Colorado,  February  1,  1904. 

T)ear  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools: 

This  is  the  year  that  is  to  see  the  cele- 
hration  of  a  historical  event  that  is  of 
especial  interest  to  Colorado  hoys  and  girls, 
since  it  marks  the  accession  of  that  part  of 
our  couniry  tchich  includes  Colorado  and 
many  other  great  states  and  territories.  If 
we  could  all  attend  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  to  he  held  in  8t.  Louis  from  May 
to  Dccemher,  we  would  see  hoio  the  work  of 
our  nation  compares  with  that  of  others,  and 
ice  would  feel  proud  of  its  many  achieve- 
ments, hut  whether  ice  go  or  not,  we  may  all 
learn  more  of  the  time  that  is  celehrated,  and 
of  the  life  of  those  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  America  of  to-day,  for  even  those  who 
lived  centuries  ago  have  helped  to  give  us 
and  make  for  us  the  United  states  which  we 
all  love,  and  ichich  tee  are  proud  to  think  of 
as  our  native  land. 

And  as  again  we  rememher  the  hirthdays 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  iceaving  in  icith 
the  exercises  in  their  honor  references  to  peo- 
ple of  other  scenes  and  times,  hut  which  are 
all  a  part  of  our  nation's  j^o^'^t  Hfc,  let  us 
search  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  every  event 
and  character  and  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  patriotism  and  love,  of  peace  and  unselfish- 
ness, and  of  honor,  truth  and  courage,  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  to  live  and  he  honest  and 


true  American  citizens,  tchether  ice  are  great 
or  not,  so  that  love  for  our  country  may  groio 
as  tee  grow,  and  that  tee  may  help  keep  her 
great  name  a  good  name  for  all  time  to  come. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 


HISTORY    OF   THE    LOUISIANA   PURCHASE 
AND  THE  SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF   ITS  TERRITORY 

[It  seems  fitting  that  our  patriotic  book,  this  year,  should 
be  especially  a  Louisiana  Purchase  number,  and  in  the  following 
are  offered  brief  historical  sketches  treating  of  the  Period  of  Dis- 
covery, the  Period  of  Exploration,  and  the  Period  of  Settlement 
and  Development,  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  territory  obtained 
by  our  country  in  that  famous  purchase.  The  selections  pre- 
sented are  such  as  bear  relation  to  the  Louisiana  Territory,  its 
early  condition,  the  men,  both  red  and  white,  who  trod  its  soil 
and  fashioned  its  history,  and  to  the  great  expansion  of  our  coun- 
try which  followed  that  historic  purchase,  and  which,  in  our  own 
day,  still  continues.] 

Tlie  great  event  celebrated  this  year  by  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  the  purchase  of  the  Province  of 
Louisiana,  occurred  in  the  year  1803,  in  the  presidential 
administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  From  the  planting 
of  La  Salle's  cross,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  spring  of  1682,  until  the  close  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  in  1763,  the  vast  territory  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  western  tributaries  was  held  by 
France.  Just  before  the  close  of  that  war,  in  1763, 
France  secretly  ceded  the  province  to  Spain,  Spain's 
possession  was  short-lived,  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
induced  or  forced  Spain  to  cede  the  territory  back  to 
France. 

Three  years  later  Napoleon  found  himself  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  war  with  England,  and  perceiving  the 
danger  of  losing  the  American  possessions  to  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  he  decided  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  sell 
the  province  to  the  United  States,  especially  as  the 
money  would  greatly  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars  was  paid  to 
France,  and  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  States,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803. 


PERIOD  OF  DISCOVERY 

PONCE  DE  LEON 

Many  wild  and  improbable  stories  had  been  circu- 
lating for  years,  regarding  the  new  and  unexplored  re- 
gions. One  of  these,  taken  from  Mandeville's  accounts 
of  his  travels  in  Asia,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  of 
a  wonderful  Fountain,  whose  waters  would  restore 
youth  to  the  aged.  The  Spaniards  beard  things  said  by 
the  Indians  which  reminded  them  of  this  tale,  and  they 
managed  to  get  the  idea  that  the  Fountain  of  Youth  was 
located  upon  an  island  called  Bimini,  northward  from 
Cuba. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  a  brave  Spanish  soldier,  who  had 
accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  journey,  obtained 
permission  from  King  Ferdinand,  in  1513,  to  sail  with 
three  caravels,  with  the  purpose  of  conquering  Bimini 
and  renewing  his  3'outh  at  its  famous  fountain. 

The  land  reached  and  partially  explored  proved  to 
be  a  peninsula  instead  of  an  island,  and  was  called  Flor- 
ida, from  the  fact  of  its  being  first  sighted  on  Easter 
Sunday- — in  Spanish,  Pascua  Florida.  Explorations  at 
the  time  were  interrupted  by  war  with  the  Caribs,  and 
it  was  eight  years  later  when  de  Leon  was  able  to  take 
a  party  to  Florida  with  the  design  of  planting  a  colony. 

The  little  comjiany,  however,  were  furiously  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  and  their  leader  received  a  wound 
which  afterwards  caused  his  death  in  Cuba,  whither  he 
had  been  forced  to  retreat  with  his  followers. 

PANFILIO  DE  NARVAEZ 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez,  another 
Spaniard  resolved  to  see  if  there  were  not  other  such 
conquests  to  be  made,  and  hearing  stories  of  gold  orna- 
ments worn  by  Mississippi  Indians,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  conquer  and  govern  all  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     Panfilio  de  Narvaez  started  from  Cuba 


with  four  ships,  carrying  four  hundred  men  and  eighty 
horses.  He  landed  at  Apalaehe  Bay,  and  after  explor- 
ing the  surrounding  country  without  any  golden  discov- 
eries, returned  to  the  seashore.  He  failed  to  find  his 
ships,  and  his  ships  failed  to  find  him. 

For  a  month  he  traveled  westward  on  foot,  and  then, 
with  his  men,  built  five  frail  boats,  and  continued  the 
journey  by  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  two 
of  the  boats  were  capsized  and  all  on  board,  including 
Narvaez  himself,  perished. 

CABEZA  DE  VACA 

Three  of  the  small  boats  built  by  de  Narvaez  were 
washed  ashore  in  the  region  of  eastern  Texas,  and  the 
majority'  of  the  crews  met  death  either  by  starvation  or 
at  the  hands  of  the  savages.  Four  men  only  survived, 
to  go  through  a  wonderful /Series  of  adventures— Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  two  other  Spaniards  and  a  negro  called  "Little 
Steve." 

They  were  captured  by  different  bands  of  Indians 
and  led  through  the  wilderness,  and  after  many  hard- 
ships were  again  thrown  together  in  some  part  of  Texas 
west  of  the  Sabine  River.  They  managed  to  create  a 
belief  amongst  their  captors  that  they  were  sorcerers, 
and  made  skilful  use  of  the  idea  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  continue  traveling  westward,  until,  after  2,000  miles 
of  wanderings,  they  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  ^   ^ 

FRANCISCO  DE  CORONADO 

During  the  wanderings  of  the  captive  Spaniards 
from  the  ill-fated  Narvaez  expedition,  they  heard  some 
references  made  by  the  Indians  to  cities  farther  north, 
and  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  explorers  of  that  day 
easily  pictured  these  cities  as  rich  and  populous. 

In  1540,  Francisco  de  Coronado  equipped  an  army 
of  three  hundred  Spaniards  and  eight  hundred  Mexican 
Indians,  and  started  for  the  fabled  cities.     The  expedi- 


tion  discovered  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  and 
traversed  a  large  part  of  our  present  State  of  Colorado, 
reaching  some  point  on  the  Platte  River  before  their  re- 
turn, but  were  greatly  disappointed  that  their  supposed 
wonderful  cities  proved  to  be  the  pueblos  of  the  Moqui 
and  Zuni  Indians. 

Coronado's  party  were,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
white  men  to  set  foot  in  Colorado. 

FERNANDO  DE  SOTO 

De  Soto  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  was 
authorized  to  conquer  the  country  previously  attempted 
by  de  Narvaez.  His  was  the  most  imposing  expedition 
thus  far  equipped  for  the  conquest  of  the  region  we 
are  studying,  having  nine  vessels  bearing  five  hundred 
and  seventy  men  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
horses. 

From  the  Savannah  River  he  marched  westward, 
fighting  and  enslaving  the  Indians  in  his  pathway.  De 
Soto  found  no  gold,  but  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  upon  whose  banks  he  emerged  in  the 
spring  of  1541.  and  in  whose  waters  he  was  soon  after 
buried,  having  succumbed  to  fever. 

ti?*      t.^      ((5* 

PERIOD  OF  EXPLORATION 

JOLIET,  MARQUETTE  AND  HENNEPIN 

Among  the  first  white  men  to  push  their  way  into 
the  West  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  had  come 
to  the  new  world  to  convert  the  Indians. 

Father  Marquette,  accompanied  by  a  fur-trader 
named  Joliet,  were  the  discoverers  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  made  their  way  in  canoes 
to  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  then  up  the  Fox  River  to  a 
place  where,  b}^  carrying  their  canoes  two  miles  over- 
land, they  could  embark  on  the  Wisconsin  River.    From 


there  they  soon  floated  out  upon  the  Father  of  Waters  at 
a  point  where  the  river  is  two  miles  wide. 

The}'  journeyed  down  the  river  for  many  miles,  past 
the  Missouri,  past  the  Ohio,  past  the  spot  where  De  Soto 
had  crossed  the  river  132  years  before.  Stopping  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  they  were  warned  by  friendly 
Indians  not  to  go  farther,  as  the  southern  tribes  were 
hostile  to  the  white  men,  and  they  returned. 

Father  Hennepin,  who  related  that  as  a  boy  he  used 
to  hide  behind  tavern  doors  and  listen  to  the  sailors  talk- 
ing of  their  voyages,  until  his  mind  was  inflamed  with 
longing  for  wild  adventure,  became  one  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Accompanying  the  ex- 
pedition of  La  Salle,  he  was  sent  by  the  latter  to  explore 
the  Illinois  River,  and,  with  his  little  party,  was  cap- 
tured by  Sioux  Indians  and  carried  northward  beyond 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Hennepin's  pocket  compass 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Indians  as  a  powerful  medicine, 
and  on  its  account  he  was  exalted  to  the  position  of  chief. 
After  many  romantic  adventures  he  escaped  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Montreal  and  thence  to  Paris. 

'  ROBERT  DE  LA  SALLE 

In  1679,  six  years  after  the  discoveries  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  La  Salle,  the  greatest  of  the  French  explorers, 
set  forth  in  the  first  sailing  vessel  ever  launched  on  the 
upper  Great  Lakes,  to  complete  the  work  of  his  two 
predecessors. 

After  sailing  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  La  Salle  and  his 
companions  traveled  in  canoes  to  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
sending  their  vessel  back  to  Canada  for  supplies.  This 
vessel  never  was  heard  from  afterwards,  and  the  party 
built  a  fort  on  the  Illinois,  which  they  called  Heartbreak, 
and  from  which,  after  a  winter  of  misery.  La  Salle  set 
out  with  five  companions  to  walk  back  to  Montreal,  a 
thousand  miles  through  the  wilderness. 

Accomplishing  this  gigantic  task,  he  collected  sup- 
plies and  re-enforcements  and  returned  to  find  his  fort 
demolished,  his  most  faithful  adherent,  Tonty,  lost,  and 
the  majority  of  the  garrison  cruising  Lake  Ontario,  with 


the  purpose  of  murdering  himself.  La  Salle  captured  the 
mutineers  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  the  viceroy  in 
Canada. 

He  spent  the  winter  in  making  friends  of  the  western 
Indians,  and,  returning  to  Canada  in  the  spring  for  more 
supplies,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Tonty  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

For  the  third  time  this  indomitable  explorer  set  forth 
to  conquer  the  land  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  bitter  cold 
of  early  spring  he  reached  the  great  river,  embarked  on 
its  waters,  full  of  floating  ice,  and  after  nine  weeks  of 
perilous  voyaging  realized  his  hopes  by  arriving  at  the 
mouth,  and  taking  possession,  for  his  beloved  France, 
of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  watered  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries. 

To  that  unknown  region,  whose  size  was  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain  combined, 
La  Salle  gave  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  King  of  France.      .»    ^    ^ 

t^i      ti?*      c?* 

PERIOD  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

States  formed  entirely  from  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
in  the  order  of  their  admission  to  the  Union:  Louisiana, 
1812;  Arkansas,  1836;  Missouri,  1820;  Iowa,  1846;  Kan- 
sas, 1861;  Nebraska,  1867;  Montana,  1889,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  1889;  Wyoming,  1890. 

States  formed  in  part  from  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
in  the  order  of  their  admission  to  the  Union:  Minnesota, 
1858;  Colorado,  1876. 

Territories  formed  from  the  Louisiana  Territory: 
The  Indian  Territory.  1803;  Oklahoma,  1889. 

LOUISIANA 

The  first  settlement  in  Louisiana  was  made  in  Mis- 
sissippi— an  odd  statement,  but  true;  for  in  1699,  Iber- 
ville, a  Frenchman  sent  out  by  his  government  to  colo- 
nize the  new  territory,  located  a    settlement    which    he 
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called  Biloxi,  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi EiA  er,  on  Mississippi  Sound,  to  the  eastward. 

In  1718  his  brother,  Bienville,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor and  moved  the  settlement  to  the  present  site  of 
New  Orleans,  w^hich  name  he  then  bestowed  upon  the 
settlement  of  sixty-eight  inhabitants.  Another  settle- 
ment had  been  made  meanwhile  at  Natchitoches,  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  Louisiana. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  was  the  first  to  be  formed 
from  the  Louisiana  Territory,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1812. 

The  name  of  Louisiana  was  given  by  La  Salle,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France.  The  popular 
name  is  the  Pelican  State,  derived  from  the  symbols  on 
the  State  arms.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Creole 
State. 

ARKANSAS 

The  first'  white  settlement  in  the  present  State  of 
Arkansas  was  made  at  Arkansas  Post,  in  1686,  by 
Frenchmen  from  a  party  led  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti. 
Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1819,  and  be- 
came a  State  in  1836. 

The  name  of  the  State  was  first  used  in  the  map 
made  in  1673,  by  Marquette,  and  came  from  the  name  of 
a  tribe  of  western  Indians.  It  has  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  "Bow  of  Smoky  Water."    In  1881  it  was 

"Resolved,  by  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, That  the  only  true  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
the  State  is  that  received  from  the  native  Indians  by  the 
French,  and  committed  to  writing;  and  that  it  should  be 
pronounced  with  the  final  s  silent,  the  a  with  the  Italian 
sound,  and  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllables — 
being  the  pronunciation  formerly  universal  and  now  still 
most  commonly  used." 

Arkansas  is  nicknamed  the  Bear  State,  from  the 
number  of  bears  which  in  early  times  roamed  the  for- 
ests. Arkansas  people  are  playfully  called  "Tooth- 
picks," in  allusion  to  the  big  bowie-knives  of  the  pio- 
neers. 
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MISSOURI 

A  settlement  was  made  at  St.  Genevieve,  in  1750, 
within  the  ])resent  State  of  Missouri.  It  was  in  1764 
that  the  site  of  St.  Louis  was  chosen  by  Pierre  Laclede, 
who  sent  Chouteau  to  found  a  trading  village. 

The  Territory  of  Missouri  was  founded  in  1812,  and 
comprised  the  largest  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
The  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  in  1821,  with  its 
present  limits. 

The  name  Missouri  is  an  Indian  name  signifying  Big 
Muddy,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  river.  Missouri  has 
been  called  the  Iron  Mountain  State;  also,  the  Bullion 
State,  and  the  people  have  frequently  been  nicknamed 
"Pikes,"  from  Pike  County,  where  some  of  the  most 
sturdy  of  the  pioneers  were  located. 

IOWA 

The  tirst  white  man  to  settle  in  Iowa  was  Julien 
Dubuque,  a  French-Canadian  trader,  who  dwelt  among 
the  Indians  from  1788  to  1810,  and  whose  name  was  af- 
terwards given  to  the  earliest  permanent  village, 
founded  in  1833,  by  emigrants  from  New  England.  Pop- 
ulation began  flowing  westward  so  rapidly  after  this, 
that  the  State  of  Iowa  Avas  admitted  to  the  I'^nion  in 
184(;. 

The  name  Iowa  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
and  has  been  variously  interpreted — the  pleasantest 
translation  being  the  one  given  by  Le  Clair,  a  famous 
interpreter  of  Indian  language:  "Here  is  the  place  to 
dwell  in  peace."  The  nickname,  ''Hawkeye  State,"  is  a 
relic  of  the  days  of  the  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk. 

KANSAS 

Although  the  soil  of  Kansas  was  probably  trodden 
by  Coronado's  expedition,  and  although  French  fur-trad- 
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ers  established  a  station  there  as  earlv  as  1705,  and 
maintained  trading  posts  on  the  Kansas  prairies  for  a 
century,  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  was  not 
made  until  1827,  when  Ft.  Leavenworth  was  erected  to 
protect  the  traders.  This  point  did  not  fairly  become  a 
town  until  about  1850,  when  it  was  the  representative 
of  the  frontier  of  civilization. 

The  State  was  admitted  in  18G1.  The  name  Kansas 
comes  from  the  Sioux  language,  and  refers  in  some  way 
to  wind.  A  nickname  of  the  early  days  was  "The  Jay- 
hawker  State,"  but  this  has  happily  given  place  to  "The 
Sunflower  State,"  from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers 
on  the  Kansas  prairies. 

NEBRASKA 

S  ■ 

Nebraska  was  tirst  settled  at  Bellevue,  in  1810,  by 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  their  representative, 
Colonel  Sarpy,  who  took  charge  of  the  little  fort  in  1824, 
became  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  the  region. 
Old  Fort  Kearney  was  founded  in  1847,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Nebraska  City,  and  New  Fort  Kearney,  in 
1848,  on  the  Platte,  for  the  protection  of  the  Oregon 
Trail. 

Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  18G7.  Its  name 
is  an  Indian  word,  meaning  "Shallow  Water,'*  and  refer- 
ring to  the  Platte. 

Nebraska  is  called  "The  Antelope  State,"  from  the 
number  of  antelojies  whose  home  it  was  in  th(^  early 
days. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

In  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  from  which  North  Da- 
kota was  formed,  the  earliest  settlement  was  made  at 
Pembina  by  a  French  trader  in  1780.  A  Scottish  colony 
also  occupied  the  same  site  from  1812  to  1823,  when  they 
discovered  that  they  were  on  American  soil  and  with- 
drew into  IManitoba. 
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As  late  as  1875  the  white  population  of  the  portion 
now  known  as  North  Dakota  numbered  less  than  1,000, 
but  immigration  then  began  to  advance  rapidly,  owing  to 
the  opening  of  the  section  by  railways. 

North  Dakota  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1889.  The 
name  Dakota  signifies  "Allied,"  and  was  used  by  the 
Sioux  nation  to  describe  the  friendly  alliance  amongst 
their  different  tribes. 

North  Dakota  has  been  spoken  of  as  ''The  Sioux 
State,"  but  a  more  favorite  nickname  is  ''The  Great 
Cereal  State."  ^    ^ 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  first  settlement  of  South  Dakota,  also  formed 
from  Dakota  Territory,  was  made  in  1857,  at  Sioux  Falls, 
by  a  company  of  people  from  Iowa.  Many  troubles  with 
the  Indians  culminated  in  1862  in  the  Sioux  War,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  conquered.  People 
then  poured  in  to  the  new  region,  attracted  by  the  fine 
agricultural  land,  and  in  1889  South  Dakota  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State. 

It  is  called  by  two  pet  names,  "The  Artesian  State," 
from  its  numerous  and  fine  artesian  wells,  and  "The 
Coyote  State,"  from  the  former  great  numbers  of  coyotes 
roving  over  its  prairies. 

MONTANA 

Fort  Union,  Iniilt  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in 
1829,  was  the  first  settlement  in  Montana.  Other  forts 
soon  followed,  but  the  region  was  occupied  only  by  In- 
dians, fur-traders  and  missionaries  until  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1861  brought  thousands  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Territory  was  organized  in  1864, 
and  Montana  became  a  State  in  1889. 

The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  means  Belonging  to 
the  Mountains,  and  the  long,  unpronounceable  Indian 
name  of  the  region  has  a  similar  meaning,  Montana's 
popular  name  is  "The  Bonanza  State,"  from  its  many 
bonanza  mines. 
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WYOMING 

Ft.  Laramie  was  built  in  1834  by  fur-traders,  and  sold 
to  the  government  in  1849.  The  first  agricultural  set- 
tlers of  Wyoming  were  Mormons,  who  came  to  Green 
Kiver  Valley  in  1853.  The  population  of  Wyoming  in- 
creased slowly,  and  had  attained  a  suflQcient  number  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State  in  1890. 

The  name  comes  from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
Broad  Plain,  and  was  first  applied  to  a  famous  valley 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Wyoming  has  been  called  "The  Equality  State,"  be- 
cause men  and  women  have  been  accorded  equal  suffrage 
rights  since  its  organization,  Wyoming  being  the  first 
community  in  the  world  to  establish  such  equal  rights. 

MINNESOTA 

The  French  fur-traders  penetrated  the  Minnesota 
forests  as  early  as  1659.  The  first  trading-posts  were  es- 
tablished in  1678  by  Du  Luth.  Fur-traders  and  Indians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  region  until  1820,  when  Ft. 
Snelling  was  built  by  Col.  Leavenworth  and  his  troops, 
and  the  occupancy  of  Americans  began. 

That  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  eastern  portion 
having  belonged  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Minne- 
sota was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1857. 

The  name  in  the  Dakota  language  means  Sky-Tinted 
Waters.  The  nicknames  given  have  been  "The  Gopher 
State,"  "The  Lake  State,"  and  now  the  accepted  one  is 
"The  North  Star  State." 

■J*   .je 

COLORADO 

The  soil  of  Colorado  was  first  trodden  by  the  white 
man  when  Coronado's  great  expedition  was  made  in  1541 
in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  Over  250 
years  afterwards  came  the  next  expediiion  to  penetrate  to 
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these  regions,  that  of  Lieut.  Pike,  whose  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  most  famous  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  was  followed  in  1820  by  Major  Long. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Mexi- 
cans at  Conejos  in  1840.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1858 
started  a  tide  of  immigration,  and  the  present  capital, 
Denver,  had  its  beginning  in  the  town  of  Auraria  in  1859. 

The  portion  of  Colorado  obtained  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  was  that  lying  east  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  north  of  the  Arkansas,  the  western  portion  having 
belonged  to  Mexico  and  been  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1846,  and  the  eastern  portion,  south  of  the  Arkansas, 
having  been  included  in  the  Texas  cession  of  1850. 

Colorado  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861  and 
admitted  as  a  state  in  1876.  The  latter  being  the  year 
of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Colorado's  favorite  name  is  "The  Centennial 
State."    It  is  also  sometimes  called  "The  Silver  State." 

The  State  took  its  name  from  that  given  by  the  Span- 
iards to  the  great  river  formed  b}-  the  joining  of  the 
Grand  and  the  Green.  The  name  Colorado  comes  from 
the  Spanish  verb,  colovar,  to  color,  and  was  applied  by 
the  early  explorers  to  •  the  river,  which  flows  through 
reddish  soils. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 

•J* 

The  Indian  Territory  was  acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  and,  at  the  time.  President  Jefferson  proposed 
"to  give  establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  their  present 
country."" 

It  was  in  1827  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  at 
Old  Agency  by  Creek  Indians,  and  in  1830,  during  Jack- 
son"s  administration,  that  Congress  authorized  the  trans- 
fer of  several  Indian  .tribes  to  this  Territory,  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the  principal  ones  then 
and  now  being  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws.  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws  and  Seminoles. 
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OKLAHOMA 

In  1889  the  United  States  government  purchased 
from  the  Indians  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  since 
known  as  Olilahoma.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at 
Guthrie  in  1889,  by  American  citizens  who,  upon  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  proclamation  of  the  opening  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  settlement,  poured  in  in  such  numbers  that  the 
city  of  Guthrie  arose  in  one  day. 

The  name  Oklahoma  is  an  Indian  word  meaning 
Beautiful  Country.  The  territory  has  been  popularly 
known  as  *'The  Boomers'  Paradise." 
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WHAT  A  CENTURY  HAS  BROUGHT  FORTH 


In  the  development  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  two  machines 
have  played  a  great  part.  In  the  year  1815  two  little  craft  made 
their  way  down-stream  among  the  rafts  and  broadhorns,  exciting 
some  interest  among  the  river-men,  because  in  their  movements 
they  were  in  a  measure  independent  of  oar,  sail,  or  current — a 
mysteriously  moving  wheel,  connected  somehow  with  a  furnace 
which  smoked  away  from  a  tall  funnel,  being  the  principal  agent 
of  progress.  Their  cargoes  delivered,  the  queer  craft,  to  the  great 
wonder  of  all,  made  their  way  back  up-stream  to  the  Ohio,  whence 
they  had  descended.  The  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to 
locomotion  thus  proved  successful,  a  demonstration  the  conse- 
quences of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  As  regards 
the  New  West,  the  civilization  which  has  come  to  pass  upon  the 
area  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  it  is  quite  within  bounds  to  say 
that  it  may  look  upon  the  locomotive  as  its  creator. 

Another  contrivance  must  be  mentioned — the  notion  of  a 
Yankee's  brain  wrought  out  in  wood  and  iron,  the  results  of 
which  are  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  steam-engine. 
Eli  Whitney's  cotton-gin,  invented  in  1793,  produced  a  revolution 
economically,  and  much  more;  it  changed. men's  ways  of  looking 
at  life,  and  set  up  new  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  Through 
the  cotton-gin,  slavery,  which  had  been  a  dying  institution  at  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North,  became  at  once  a  profitable  form  of 
labor  at  the  South.  As  cotton  became  king,  to  preserve  slavery 
became  at  the  South  the  first  duty  of  the  patriot.  At  the  North, 
meantime,  the  moral  sense  of  men  became  greatly  aroused  against 
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it,  until  to  liold  men  in  bondage  was  loolted  upon  as  the  chief  of 
sins.  The  "irreconcilable  conflict,"  therefore,  came  about,  the 
course  and  crisis  of  which  has  so  affected  the  history  of  America. 

It  was  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  that  the  conflict  between 
North  and  South  first  became  acute  and  threatening  in  the  great 
struggle  of  1819  and  1820  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  Mis- 
souri should  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  the  accommodation  hit  upon  at  the  moment,  in  arranging 
which  Henry  Clay  came  forward  into  fame  as  the  "great  pacifi- 
cator." Slavery  being  admitted  into  Missouri,  it  was  ordained  by 
Congress  that  the  region  north  of  Missouri  should  be  forever  free. 
The  country  settled  upon  this,  feeling  that  the  union  of  the  States 
was  thereby  saved;  for  a  generation,  from  1820  to  1854,  the  act 
was  held  as  binding,  and  peace  prevailed.  Meantime  the  country 
was  filling  up.  Missouri  became  populous;  Iowa,  also  on  the  Pur- 
chase, followed  her  into  statehood  in  1845;  and  it  began  to  be 
plain  that  the  region  still  father  west  and  north,  Instead  of  re- 
maining unoccupied  for  ages  to  come,  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Jefferson  had  imagined,  was  to  receive  immediately  a  numerous 
immigration. 

Then  broke  upon  the  land  the  voice  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
proclaiming  in  the  Federal  Senate  the  doctrine  of  "Squatter  sove- 
reignty," denouncing  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  declaring  that  not  Congress,  but  the  settlers  within  a 
territory  alone,  had  power  to  decide  whether  the  territory  should 
be  slave  or  free.  At  once  the  doctrine  was  embodied  in  the  Ne- 
braska Bill  (the  whole  vast  expense  west  of  Iowa  and  north  of 
Missouri  being  known  as  Nebraska),  which  presently  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Kansas,  being  set  off,  forthwith  became  the  scene 
of  troubles  which  could  end  only  in  war. 

Though  in  the  tumults  pi-eceding  the  Civil  War  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  was  to  such  an  extent  the  theater  of  important  de- 
velopments, it  lost  that  gloomy  distinction  as  soon  as  the  cannon 
began  fairly  to  thunder.  The  good  conduct  of  Frank  Blair  and 
Nathaniel  Lyon  early  made  Missouri  secure  for  the  Union;  there 
were  battles  elsewhere  in  the  Purchase,  indeed,  but  none  really 
momentous.  As  compared  with  what  went  forward  east  of  the 
river,  the  conflicts  were  not  significant.  Those  sad  four  years 
lapsed  slowly  on,  so  burdened  with  anxiety,  with  pain,  with  death. 
Dark  indeed  was  the  catastrophe  to  which  the  Yankee  inventor 
of  1793  had  brought  us!  But  the  Union  was  saved,  to  the  im- 
mense advantage,  as  we  believe,  of  the  country,  and  of  mankind. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase,  though  less  blood-bedewed  in  the  con- 
flict than  other  areas  farther  east,  has  reaped  in  full  measure  the 
benefits  of  the  victorJ^ 

The  steamboat  has  been  succeeded,  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded, by  the  locomotive;    and  the  great  New  West,  which  the 
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world  beholds  as  having  come  to  pass  in  the  expanse  so  cavalierly 
tossed  to  us  by  Napoleon  in  1803,  may  rightly  be  called  the  child 
of  the  locomotive.  Never  before,  when  men  have  occupied  new 
lands,  has  the  occupation  been  so  rapid.  At  the  present  moment 
not  a  fragment,  save  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  remains 
which  has  not  been  admitted  into  statehood.  Twelve  common- 
wealths, populous,  politically  complete,  socially  organized  accord- 
ing to  advanced  standards  of  civilization,  stand  side  by  side. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  is  a  domain  with  natural  resources 
almost  unparalleled.  It  is  occupied  by  15,000,000  English-speaking 
people— a  race  formed  by  the  assimilation  into  a  strong  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  of  elements  from  a  number  of  the  better  breeds  of 
men.  The  appliances  of  the  highest  civilization  are  scattered 
among  them  lavishly.  The  principles  of  the  noblest  polity  ever 
evolved  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race  are  established  for  its 
government.  The  present  fruition  is  scarcely  calculable;  the  hope 
for  the  future  is  boundless. 

Si 

"^Population,  Area  in  Square  Miles,  and  Taxable  Wealth  of  the  States  and 

Territories  Embraced  by  the  Boundaries  of 

the  Louisiana  Purchase 

J8 

Area,  Taxable 

States  and  Territories.                Population.  Sq.  Miles.  Wealth. 

Arkansas   1,311,564  53,850  $    189,999,050 

Colorado     539,700  103,925  430.000.000 

Iowa    2,231.853  56,025  2,106,615.620 

Kansas    1,470,495  82,080  1,021,833.294 

Louisiana    1,381,625  48.720  267,723,138 

Minnesota     1,751.394  83,365  585,083,328 

Missouri   3,106.665  69,415  1.093,091,264 

Montana    243.329  146.080  153,441,154 

Nebraska     1,068.539  77,510  171,747.593 

North    Dakota 319,010  70.795  143.000.000 

South    Dakota 401.570  77.650  172.225.085 

Wyoming    92.531  97,S90  37,892,303 

Indian   Territory 39L960  31,400  94.000.000 

Oklahoma    308,245  39,030  150,000.000 

Totals  14,703,510  1,037,735  $6,616,642,829 

♦The  taxable  wealth  above  given  is  approximate  only,  because  of 
variations  in  the  systems  of  assessments,  and  is  in  most  instances 
much  below  actual  values. 

— Selected  from  ''The  History  of  The  Louisiana  Purchase" 
James  K.  Hosmer.    D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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COLUMBUS 

Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores, 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:     "Now  must  we  pray. 

For  lo!  the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say  'Sail  on!   sail  on!  and  on!'" 

"My  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;  a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What  shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral-,  say. 

If  we  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn?" 
"Why,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow. 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 
"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Should  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 
These  very  winds  forget  their  way. 
For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 
"Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say"^ 
He  said:     "Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

They  sailed.    They  sailed.    Then  spake  the  mate : 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  to-night. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait. 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.     Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!     And  then  a  speck — 
-      A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 
Its  grandest  lesson:     "On!  sail  on!" 

— Joaquin  Millei-. 
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THE  HERO  OF  PUERTO  RICO 

A  Dream  of  Ponce  de  Leon"^ 

I. 

My  lay  is  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 

A  voyager  withered  and  old; 
Impeai'led  in  enchanted  horizons. 

His  ship  sought  the  sunlands  of  gold; 
He  was  wafted  past  islands  of  spices. 

As  bright  as  the  emerald  seas, 
Where  all  the  forests  seemed  singing. 

So  thick  were  the  birds  on  the  trees; 
The  sea  was  as  clear  as  the  azure. 

And  so  deep  and  so  pure  was  the  sky 
That  the  jasper-walled  city  seemed  shining 

Just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  eye. 
By  day  his  light  canvas  he  shifted, 

And  rounded  strange  headlands  and  bars; 
By  night,  on  the  full  tides  he  drifted, 

'Neath  the  low-hanging  lamps  of  the  stars; 
And  twice  he  had  found  the  Bahamas, 

And,  when  the  sea  gardens  were  gone. 
He  had  said,  "I  shall  go  o'er  the  waters 

To  die,  but  the  isles  will  bloom  on." 
Near  the  glimmering  gates  of  the  sunset. 

In  the  twilight  empurpled  and  dim, 
The  sailors  uplifted  their  voices. 

And  sang  to  the  Virgin,  a  hymn. 
"Thank  the  Lord!"  said  old  Ponce,  the  sailor. 

At  the  close  of  the  rounded  refrain; 
"Thank  the  Lord,  the  Almighty,  who  blesses 

The  ocean-swept  banner  of  Spain! 


♦Pronounced  Pontha  da  Laon. 
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Each  morning  the  sun  rises  brighter 

On  ocean  and  island  and  shore; 
And  still  our  spirits  grow  lighter, 

As  prospects  more  glowing  unfold ; 
Then  on,  merry  men!   to  Cipango, 

To  the  West,  and  the  regions  of  gold!" 

II. 

I 
There  came,  to  old  Ponce,  the  sailor, 

Some  Indian  sages,  who  told 
Of  a  region  so  bright  that  the  waters 

Were  sprinkled  with  islands  of  gold; 
And  they  added,  "There  Bimini  rises, 

A  fair  land  of  grottoes  and  bowers. 
And  a  wonderful  fountain  of  healing 

Upsprings  from  its  garden  of  flowers. 
That  fountain  gives  life  to  the  dying, 

And  youth  to  the  aged  restores; 
They  flourish  in  beauty  eternal. 

Who  sail  from  those  life-giving  shores." 
Then  answered  old  Ponce,  the  sailor, 

"I  am  withered,  and  wrinkled,  and  old, 
I  would  rather  discover  that  fountain. 

Than  a  country  of  diamonds  and  gold."  - 

III. 

Away  sailed  old   Ponce,  the  sailor. 

Away  with  a  heart  winged  with  glee, 
Till  the  birds  were  more  rare  in  the  azure, 

The  dolphins  more  rare  in  the  sea; 
Away  from  the  shady  Bahamas, 

Over  waters  no  sailor  had  seen. 
Till  again,  on  his  wondering  vision. 

Rose  clustering  islands  of  green. 
Still  onward  he  sped,  till  the  breezes 

Were  again  odor-laden,  and  lo! 
A  country  embedded  with  flowers, 

A  country  with  rivers  aglow! 
More  bright  than  the  sunny  Azores, 

Antilles,  or  islands  of  June, 
"Thank  the  Lord!"  said  old  Ponce,  the  sailor. 

As  his  anchor  dropped  down  'neath  the  moon ; 
"We  have  come  to  a  region,  my  brothers, 

More  lovely  than  earth,  of  a  truth; 
And  here  is  the  life-giving  fountain — 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  youth." 
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IV. 

Then  landed  old  Ponce,  the  sailor, 

Unfurled  his  old  banner  and  sung; 
But  he  felt  very  wrinkled,  and  withered, 

All  around  was  so  fresh  and  so  young. 
The  palms,  ever-verdant,  were  blooming, 

Their  blossoms  e'en  margined  the  seas; 
O'er  the  streams  of  the  forests,  bright  flowers 

Hung  deep  from  the  branches  of  trees. 
"Tis  Easter,"  exclaimed  the  old  sailor; 

His  heart  was  with  rapture  aflame; 
But  he  said,  "Be  the  name  of  this  region 

As  Florida  given  to  fame; 
'Tis  a  fair,  a  delectable  country, 

More  lovely  than  earth,  of  a  truth; 
I  shall  soon  partake  of  the  fountain, — 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  youth!" 


But  wandered  old  Ponce,  the  sailor. 

In  search  of  that  fountain  in  vain; 
No  waters  were  there  to  restore  him 

To  freshness  and  beauty  again. 
And  his  anchor  he  lifted  and  murmured. 

As  the  tears  gathered  fast  in  his  eye, 
'I  must  leave  this  fair  land  of  the  flowers. 

Go  back  o'er  the  ocean,  and  die." 
Then  back  by  the  dreary  Tortugas, 

To  the  palm  islands  never  so  fair, 
He  was  borne  on  the  storm-smitten  waters 

To  the  calm  of  the  lone  ocean  air. 
And   there  he   uplifted   his  palace, 

Towering  white  where  the  haven  lay  still, 
And  there  sought  for  gold  in  the  rivers 

And  ruled  with  a  desperate  will. 
But  that   he   grew   older   and   older, 

His  footsteps  enfeebled  gave  proof; 
Still  he  thirsted  in  dreams  for  the  fountain. 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  youth. 

VI. 

One  day  the  old  sailor  lay  dying 

'Mid  his  gold  on  a  tropical  isle, 
And  his  heart  was  enkindled  with  rapture, 

And  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile; 
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The  shadowy  world  is  behind  us, 

The  shining  Cipango  before; 
The  Azores  rose  plain  in  his  dreaming, 

The  Antilles  with  sun-fruited  trees, 
Fair  Florida's  calm   Easter  morning, 

In  the  light  of  the  opaline  seas; 
And,  as,  in  his  dreams,  there  uplifted 

The  widening  horizons  of  old. 
There  broke  on  his  wondering  vision 

The  city  of  jasper  and  gold, 
'Thank  the  Lord!"  said  old  Ponce,  the  sailor, 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  the  light  of  the  truth, 
I  now  am  approaching  the  fountain. 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  youth. 
Still,   still   the    horizons   are    arising. 

The  waves  of  a  wider  sea  roll, 
And  all  the  bright  hopes  I  have  cherished, 

Await  the  far  voyage  of  my  soul." 

VII. 

The  cabin  was  silent;    at  twilight 

They  heard  the  birds  singing  a  psalm, 
And  the  wind  of  the  ocean  low  sighing 

Through  groves  of  the  orange  and  palm. 
The  sailor  lay  still  on  his  pallet, 

'Neath  the  low-hanging  vines  of  the  roof; 
His  soul  had  gone  forth  to  discover 

The  beautiful  fountain  of  youth. 

l'envoy. 

And  so,  methinks,  it  is  ever. 

As  the  wide  waves  of  destiny  roll; 
There  are  fountains  of  life  for  all  visions 

In  the  infinite  voyage  of  the  soul. 
No  noble  dream  ever  will  perish. 

No  high  aim  shall  lose  its  reward. 
But  every  true  hope  that  we  cherish 

Shall  fulfill  the  sure  promise  of  God. 
No   faith,   howe'er   baffled,   shall   fail, 

No  prayer  be  unanswered  at  last, 
Each  ideal  divine  shall  prevail, 

And  glow  in  the  clouds  of  the  past. 
Who've  rowed  by  a  desolate  shore, 

I   can  see — for  my  Guide   I    have   known — 
The  gleam  of  the  morn  on  the  oar. 

— Hezekiah  Butterioorth. 


DE   SOTO 

And  this  is  Tampa;  yonder  lies  the  bay 

That  Spanish  cavaliers 
Enchanted  saw  upon  their  unknown  way, 

In  far  and  faded  years, — 

That  to  their  eyes  so  calm  and  placid  seemed, 

So  bright  and  wondrous  fair, 
They  drifted  on  with  silent  lips,  and  dreamed 

The  Holy  Ghost  was  there. 

And  ships  come  in  from  tropic  seas,  and  go, 

And  sails  the  Gulf  winds  fan; 
And  few  do  know,  or  seem  to  care  to  know, 

That  here  that  march  began 

That  set  that  crown  of  empires  in  the  West, 

And  gave  the  nations  birth 
That  stand  like  gracious  queens,  above  the  rest, 

Upon  the  thrones  of  earth. 

De  Soto's  hands  lie  deep  beneath  the  wave, 

Dust  are  his  cavaliers; 
The  cypressed  waters  murmuring  o'er  his  grave 

The  silent  pilot  hears 

In  that  far  river  where  they  laid  him  down. 

Where  low  the  ring-doves  sigh, 
And  oft  the  full  moon  drops  her  silver  crown 

From  night's  meridian  sky. 

-Eezekiah  Butterioorth,  in  "The  Story  of  Our  Country  in 
Poetry  and  Song,"  Flanagan. 
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THE  AMERICAN   INDIAN 

J« 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  circled  with 
all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  thistle 
nodded  in  the  wind  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here 
lived  and  loved  another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun 
that  rolls  over  your  heads,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting 
deer;  gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  you,  the  Indian 
lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate. 

Here  the  wigwam  blaze  beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless; 
the  council-fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  daring.  Now  they  dipped 
their  noble  limbs  in  the  sedgy  lake,  and  now  they  paddled  the 
light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here  they  warred;  the  echo- 
ing whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  defying  death-song,  all  were 
here;  and  when  the  tiger  strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of 
peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped;  and  from  many  a  dark  bosom 
went  up  a  pure  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not  written 
His  laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone,  but  He  had  traced  them  on 
the  tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of  nature  knew  not  the 
G-od  of  revelation,  but  the  God  of  the  Universe  he  acknowledged  in 
everything  around. 

He  beheld  Him  in  the  star  that  sunk  in  beauty  behind  his 
lonely  dwelling;  in  the  sacred  orb  that  flamed  on  him  from  his 
mid-day  throne;  in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze; 
in  the  lofty  pine,  that  defied  a  thousand  whirlwinds;  in  the  timid 
warbler  that  never  left  its  native  grove;  in  the  fearless  eagle, 
whose  untired  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds;  in  the  worm  that  crawled 
at  his  foot;  and  in  his  own  matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark 
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of  that  light,  to  whose  mysterious  Source  he  bent  in   humble, 
though  blind,  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean  came  a 
pilgrim-bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you ;  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path  of  the  simple 
native.  Two  hundred  years  have  changed  the  character  of  a  great 
continent,  and  blotted,  forever,  from  its  face  a  whole  peculiar 
people.  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the  anointed 
children  of  education  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the 
ignorant. 

Here  and  there,  a  stricken  few  remain;  but  how  unlike  their 
bold,  untamed,  untamable  progenitors!  The  Indian  of  falcon 
glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the  hero 
of  the  pathetic  tale,  is  gone!  and  his  degraded  offspring  crawl 
upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how  mis- 
erable is  man  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their  arrows 
are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in  the  dust. 
Their  council-fire  has  long  since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their 
war-cry  is  fast  dying  to  the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly 
they  climb  the  distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the  set- 
ting sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  which  is 
pressing  them  away;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last 
wave,  which  will  settle  them  forever. 

Ages  hence,  the  inquisitive  white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some 
growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their  rude  remains, 
ana  wonder  to  what  manner  of  people  they  belonged.  They  will  then 
live  only  in  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  their  exterminators.  Let 
these  be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute 
to  their  unhappy  fate  as  a  people. 

—Charles  Sprague. 

THE    SEMINOLE'S  DEFIANCE 

Blaze,  with  your  serried  columns;  I  will  not  bend  the  knee; 
The  shackle  ne'er  again  shall  bind  the  arm  which  now  is  free! 
I've  mailed  it  with  the  thunder,  when  the  tempest  muttered  low, 
And  where  it  falls,  ye  well  may  dread  the  lightning  of  its  blow; 
I've  scared  you  in  the  city;   I've  scalped  you  on  the  plain. 
Go,  count  your  chosen  where  they  fell  beneath  my  leaden  rain, 
I  scorn  your  proffered  treaty,  the  pale  face  I  defy; 
Revenge  is  stamped  upon  my  spear,  and  "blood"  my  battle-cry! 
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Some  strike  for  hope  of  booty;  some  to  defend  their  all;  — 

I  battle  for  the  joy  I  have  to  see  the  white  man  fall. 

I  love,  among  the  wounded,  to  hear  his  dying  moan, 

And  catch,  while  chanting  at  his  side,  the  music  of  his  groan. 

Ye've  trailed  me  through  the  forest;   ye've  tracked  me  o'er  the 

stream. 
And  struggling  through  the  Everglades  your  bristling  bayonets 

gleam. 
But  1  stand,  as  should  the  warrior,  with  his  rifle  and  his  spear; 
The  scalp  of  vengeance  still  is  red,  and  warns  you:      Come  not 

here! 

Think  ye  to  find  my  homestead? — I  give  it  to  the  fire. 
My  tawny  household  do  ye  seek? — I  am  a  childless  sire. 
But  should  ye  crave  life's  nourishment,  enough  I  have  and  good; 
I  live  on  hate, — 'tis  all  my  bread ;  yet  light  is  not  my  food. 
I  loathe  you  with  my  bosom!     I  scorn  you  with  mine  eye! 
And  I'll  taunt  you  with  my  latest  breath,  and  fight  you  till  I  die! 
I  ne'er  will  ask  for  quarter,  and  I  ne'er  will  be  your  slave! 
But  I'll  swim  the  sea  of  slaughter,  till  I  sink  beneath  its  wave! 

— Oeorge  W.  Patten. 


INDIAN    NAMES 

Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  wave; 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed, 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 
But  their  names  are  on  your  waters. 

Ye  may  not  wash  them  out. 

They're  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  ocean's  surge  is  curled. 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world. 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  West, 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 
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Ye  say  their  cone-like  cabins, 

That  clustered  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  fled  away  like  withered  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Upon  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  his  young  renown; 
Connecticut  has  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves: 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  his  rocky  heart; 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Throughout  his  lofty  chart; 
Monadnock,  on  his  forehead  hoar, 

Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust; 
Your  mountains  build  their  monument, 

Though  ye  destroy  their  dust. 

Ye  call  these  red-browed  brethren 

The  insects  of  an  hour, 
Crushed  like  the  noteless  worm  amid 

The  regions  of  their  power; 
Ye  drive  them  from  their  fathers'  land. 

Ye  break  of  faith  the  seal; 
But  can  ye  from  the  court  of  Heaven 

Exclude  their  last  appeal? 

Ye  see  their  unresisting  tribes. 

With  toilsome  step  and  slow, 
On  through  the  trackless  desert  pass, 

A  caravan  of  woe; 
Think  ye  the  Eternal  Ear  is  deaf? 

His  sleepless  vision  dim? 
Think  ye  the  soul's  blood  may  not  cry 

From  that  far  land  to  Him? 


-LycUa  Huntley  Sigoiirney. 
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THE  PILGRIM   FATHERS 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers, — where  are  they? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore; 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day 

When  the  Mayflower  moored  below, 
^Vhen  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms. 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

The  mists  that  wrapped  the  Pilgrim's  sleep 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail  that  he  gave  to  the  gale. 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark,  is  gone, — 
As  an  angel's  wing  through  an  opening  cloud. 

Is  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

The  Pilgrim  exile,^sainted  name! 

The  hill  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hillside  and  the  sea. 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head, — 

But  the  Pilgrim!  where  is  he? 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest: 

When  summer's  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  drest, 

Go,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world. 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not' fled: 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead, 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled 

And  still  guard  this  ice-bound  shore. 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 

— John  Pierpont. 
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PIKE'S  PEAK 

(Discovered  by  Lieutenant  Pike,  November  15,  1806.) 

Lone,  hoary  monarch  of  the  Titan  peaks. 
Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth  in  planet  jars. 
Bare-bodied  savage,  grim'  with  unhealed  scars. 
To  thy  wild  band  thy  voice  in  thunder  speaks; 

Thy  sword  stroke  is  the  avalanche  that  wreaks 
Quick  vengeance  on  thy  kneeling  victim.    "Wars 
Come  but  to  yield  thee  homage,  and  the  stars 
Visit  thee  nightly,  yet  thy  long  gaze  seeks 

Unsatisfied  the  playmate  of  thy  prime — 

O  longing  like  to  mine! — that  goddess  bright, 

The  ocean  stream.    O  deep  embrace;  that  time 

Forgets  not,  ere  stern  gods  beyond  thy  sight 
Her  dungeons  sunk.    Thy  memory  that;  thy  hope 
This  ocean-seeking  stream  that  cheers  thy  slope. 

— J.  Ernest  Whitney. 

LONG'S   PEAK 

(Discovered  by  Colonel  Long  in  1820.) 

Grand,  mighty  monument  of  ages  past. 

Where  Nature  stores  her  treasures  manifold, — 
Her  wonders,  undivinable,  untold, — 

How  beautiful,  mysterious  and  vast. 

The  mold  in  which  thy  massive  form  is  cast. 

With  Earth's  foundation,  thou  wast  formed   of  old, 
A  towering  giant,  firm,  and  strong  and  bold. 

Unchangeable,  and  silent  to  the  last. 

A  land-mark  is  thy  glistening  head,  snow-crowned. 

.Held  upward  to  the  blue,  o'er  reaching  sky; 

The  sweetest  flowers  upon  thy  bosom  lie; 
With  vines  and  rocks  thy  steadfast  breast  is  bound; 
With  forest  trees,  thy  waist  is  girded  'round. 

And  streamlets  grow  to  torrents  rushing  by. 

— Sarah  Elizabeth  Howard,  in  "Pen  Pictures  of  the 
Plains.'' 
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SIERRA   BLANCA 

North  star  o'er  seas  of  land, 
Mountain,  serene  and  grand. 
Sentinel  of  the  Rockies  stand, 

Sierra  Blanca; 
Dial  of  recorded  time 
Reared  in  solitude  sublime. 

Poets,  'raptured,  long  have  told 
Of  the  crown  of  sunset  gold 
Resting  on  thy  crest  so  old. 

Sierra  Blanca; 
In  all  this  land  is  given 
Thee  to  be  nighest  Heaven. 

Vision  to  the  artist  rare 

Is  the  purple  robe  so  fair 

Thou  with  kingly  grace  doth  wear. 

Sierra  Blanca; 
And  thy  velvet  pall  of  night, 
Crown  stars  deck  with  jewels  bright. 

Once  the  waves  of  oceans  past — 
Silver  waves  rolling  fast — 
Sunny  spray  o'er  thee  cast. 

Sierra  Blanca; 
Forests  green  crept  up  thy  side. 
Followed  close  the  ebbing  tide. 

In  the  light  of  that  far  day 

What  strange  races,  who  shall  say. 

Lived  their  lives  and  went  their  way? 

Sierra  Blanca; 
What  strange  monsters  of  the  deep 
Went  to  dust  in  death's  last  sleep? 

Ere  that  exile  on  him  fell 

Once  the  Indian  loved  him  well, 

Happy  in  thy  shades  to  dwell. 

Sierra  Blanca; 
Now  the  wolf  in  hidden  lair 
Unmolested  scents  the  air. 
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Once  the  Spanish  cavalier 
Held  thee  in  his  heart  so  dear, 
Half  in  love,  half  in  fear. 

Sierra  Blanca; 
Martyr  priests  might  happy  sigh 
At  thy  glorious  feet  to  die. 

Over  all  the  green  plains  wide 
Peace  and  joy  do  now  abide, 
Happy  homes  below  thee  hide, 

Sierra  Blanca; 
High,  unlifted  childish  eyes 
Liken  thee  to  Paradise. 


•.^     (<5* 


-Patience  Stapleton. 


THE  ANGELUS 

(Heard  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  1868.) 

Bells  of  the  past,  whose  long-forgotten  music, 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse, 
Tlngeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  color  of  romance! 

I  hear  your  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 
On  rock  and  wave  and  sand, 
As  down  the  coast  the  Mission  voices,  blending. 
Girdle  the  heathen  land. 

Within  the  circle  of  your  incantation 

No  blight  nor  mildew  falls; 
Nor  fierce  unrest,  nor  lust,  nor  low  ambition 

Passes  those  airy  walls. 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  receding, 

I  touch  the  farther  Past, — • 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  sunset  dream  ^nd  last! 

Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  Mission  towers, 

The  white  Presidio; 
The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin. 

The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 

Once  more  I  see  Portala's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun; 
And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly  drifting 

The  freighted  galleon. 
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We'll  tread  the  prairies  as  of  old 

Our  fathers  sailed  the  sea, 
And  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  cff  the  free! 

— J.  O.  Whittier,  in  "The  Story  of  Our  Country  in   Poetry    and 
Song,"     Flanagan. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PICK  AND  THE   DRILL 

I    love    the    man    with    the    pick    and    drill 

And  courage  that  knows  no  fear; 
That  hero  bold,  in  search  of  gold. 

With  the  hope-star  ever  near. 
To  see  him  climb  the  mountains  high 

And  dig  in  the  deepest  dell, 
Inspires  me  through  with  a  love  so  true 

That  I  want  to  whoop  and  yell. 

I  love  the  man  with  the  pick  and  gun, 

The  real  old  pioneer. 
Who  lived  on  greens  and  toothsome  beans. 

And  the  lonely  elk  and  deer; 
The  man  who  followed  the  empire's  star 

On  its  onward  western  flight; 
Who  never  flagged  and   never  lagged, 

And  slept  with  his  gun  at  night. 

I  love  the  man  who  is  greater  far 

Than  the  ten-times  millionaire 
Whose  millions  are  the  fruits  of  war 

And  a  monument  of  despair; 
Who  schemes  to  rob  his  fellow-man, 

Legitimately  unjust, 
And  then  cahoots  with  his  chum  coyotes 

To  form  an  ungodly  trust. 

I  love  the  man  who  strikes  it  rich 

After  toiling  many  years; 
His  wealth  as 'clean  as  a  sunny  beam 

And  unstained  by  blood  and  tears; 
He  wrongs  no  man.     Old  Mother  Earth 

Surrenders  to  her  kings 
From  out  her  hold  of  precious  gold, 

And  God  and   nature  sings. 
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I  love  the  kings  of  Mother  Eai'th, 

Uncrowned   though   they  may  be; 
And  manly  men  in  gulch  and  glen 

Who  die  for  you  and  me 
Are  wearing  brighter  laurels  now 

Than  all  the  titled  peers 
Of  wealth  and  state,  however  great, 

Whose  riches  came  with  tears. 
— Capt.  Jack  Crawford,  in  "The  Frontier  Monthly." 


CUSTER'S  LAST  CHARGE 

Dead!      Is  it  possible?     He,  the  bold  rider. 

Custer,  our  hero,  the  first  in  the  fight, 
Charming  the  bullets  of  yore  to  fly  wider, 

Far  from  our  battle-king's  ringlets  of  light! 
Dead,  our  young  chieftain,  and  dead,  all  forsaken! 

No  one  to  tell  us  the  way  of  his  fall! 
Slain  in  the  desert,  and  never  to  waken. 

Never,  not  even  to  victory's  call! 

Proud  for  his  fame  that  last  day  that  he  met  them! 

All  the  night  long  he  had  been  on  their  track. 
Scorning  their  traps  and  the  men  that  had  set  them. 

Wild  for  a  charge  that  should  never  give  back. 
There  on  the  hilltop  he  halted  and  saw  them, — 

Lodges  all  loosened  and  ready  to  fly; 
Hurrying  scouts  with  the  tidings  to  awe  them, 

Told  of  his  coming  before  he  was  nigh. 

All  the  wide  valley  was  full  of  their  forces, 

Gathered  to  cover  the  lodges'  retreat!  — 
Warriors  running  in  haste  to  their  horses, 

Thousands  of  enemies  close  to  his  feet! 
Down  in  the  valleys  the  ages  had  hollowed. 

There  lay  the  Sitting  Bull's  camp  for  a  prey! 
Numbers!     What  recked  he?     What  recked  those  who  foUowed- 

Men  who  had  fought  ten  to  one  ere  that  day? 
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Out  swept  the  squadrons,  the  fated  three  hundred, 

Into  the  battle-line  steady  and  full; 
Then  down  the  hillside  exultantly  thundered. 

Into  the  hordes  of  the  old  Sitting  Bull! 
Wild  Ogalallah,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne, 

Wild  Horse's  braves,  and  the  rest  of  their  crew, 
Shrank  from  that  charge  like  a  herd  from  a  lion, — 

Then  closed  around,  the  grim  horde  of  wild  Sioux! 

Right  to  their  center  he  charged,  and  then  facing — 

Hark  to  those  yells;  and  around  them,  O  see! 
Over  the  hilltops  the  Indians  come  racing. 

Coming  as  fast  as  the  waves  of  the  sea! 
Red  was  the  circle  of  fire  about  them; 

No  hope  of  victory,  no  ray  of  light. 
Shot  through  that  terrible  black  cloud  without  them, 

Brooding  in  death  over  Custer's  last  fight. 

Then  did  he  blench?     Did  he  die  like  a  craven. 

Begging  those  torturing  fiends  for  his  life? 
Was  there  a  soldier  who  carried  the  Seven 

Flinched  like  a  coward  or  fled  from  the  strife? 
No,  by  the  blood  of  our  Custer,  no  quailing! 

There  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians  they  close. 
Hemmed  in  by  thousands,  but  ever  assailing, 

Fighting  like  tigers,  all  'bayed  amid  foes! 

Thicker  and  thicker  the  bullets  came  singing; 

Down  go  the  horses  and  riders  and  all; 
Swiftly  the  warriors  round  them  were  ringing. 

Circling  like  buzzards  awaiting  their  fall. 
See  the  wild  steeds  of  the  mountain  and  prairie, 

Savage  eyes  gleaming  from  forests  of  mane; 
Quivering  lances  with  pennons  so  airy. 

War-painted  warriors  charging  amain. 

Backward,  again  and  again,  they  were  driven, 

Shrinking  to  close  with  the  lost  little  band; 
Never  a  cap  that  had  worn  the  bright  Seven 

Bowed  till  its  wearer  was  dead  on  the  strand. 
Closer  and  closer  the  death  circle  growing. 

Even  the  leader's  voice,  clarion  clear, 
Rang  out  his  words  of  encouragement  glowing, 

"We  can  but  die  once,  boys,— we'll  sell  our  lives  dear!" 
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Dearly  they  sold  them  like  Berserkers  raging, 

Facing  the  death  that  encircled  them  round; 
Death's  bitter  pangs  by  their  vengeance  assuaging, 

Marking  their  tracks  by  their  dead  on  the  ground. 
Comrades,  our  children  shall  yet  tell  their  story,— 

Custer's  last  charge  on  the  old  Sitting  Bull; 
And  ages  shall  swear  that  the  cup  of  his  glory 

Needed  but  that  death  to  render  it  full. 

— Frederick  Whittaker. 

A  DAKOTA  WHEAT  FIELD 

Like  liquid  gold  the  wheat  field  lies, 

A  marvel  of  yellow  and  russet  and  green, 
That  ripples  and  runs,  that  floats  and  flies, 
With  the  subtle  shadows,  the  change,  the  sheen, 
That  play  in  the  golden  hair  of  a  girl, — 

A  ripple  of  amber — a  flare 
Of  light  sweeping  after^ — a  curl 
In  the  hollows  like  swirling  feet 
Of  fairy  waltzers,  the  colors  run 
To  the  western  sun 
Through  the  deeps  of  the  ripening  wheat. 

Broad  as  the  fleckless,  soaring  sky. 

Mysterious,  fair  as  the  moon-led  sea. 
The  vast  plain  flames  on  the  dazzled  eye 
Under  the  fierce  sun's  alchemy. 
The  slow  hawk  stoops 

To  his  prey  in  the  deeps; 
The  sunflower  droops 

To  the  lazy  wave;  the  wind  sleeps. 
Then  all  in  dazzling  links  and  loops, 
A  riot  of  shadow  and  shine, 
A  glory  of  olive  and  amber  and  wine, 
To  the  westei'ing  sun  the  colors  run 
Through  the  deeps  of  the  ripening  wheat. 

0  glorious  land!     My  Western  land, 
Outspread  beneath  the  setting  sun! 

Once  more  amid  your  swells  I  stand, 
And  cross  your  sod  lands  dry  and  dun. 

1  hear  the  jocund  calls  of  men 
Who  sweep  amid  the  ripened  grain 
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With  swift,  stern  reapers,  once  again. 
The  evening  splendor  floods  the  plain. 
The  cricltet's  chime 
Makes  pauseless  rhyme. 
And  toward  the  sun 
The  splendid  colors  ramp  and  run 
Before  the  wind's  feet 
In  the  wheat! 

— Hamlin  Garland. 


THE  RACE  OF  THE  OREGON 

Lights  out!     And  a  prow  turned  toward  the  South, 
And  a  canvas  hiding  each  cannon's  mouth ; 
And  a  ship,  like  a  silent  ghost  released. 
Is  seeking  her  sister  ships  in  the  East. 

A  rush  of  water,  a  foaming  trail, 
An  ocean  hound  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
A  deck  long-lined  with  the  lines  of  Fate, 
She  roars  good-by  at  the  Golden  Gate. 

On!     On!     Alone  without  gong  or  bell, 
But  a  burning  fire,  like  the  fire  of  hell. 
Till  the  lookout  starts  as  his  glasses  show 
The  white  cathedral  at  Callao. 

A  moment's  halt  'neath  the  slender  spire. 
Food,  food  for  the  men  and  food  for  the  fire; 
Then  out  in  the  sea  to  rest  no  more. 
Till  her  keel  is  grounded  on  Chile's  shore. 

South!     South!     God  guard  through  the  unknown  wave. 
Where  chart  nor  compass  may  help  or  save. 
Where  the  hissing  wraiths  of  the  sea  abide 
And  few  may  pass  through  the  stormy  tide. 
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North!     North!     For  a  harbor  far  away, 
For  another  breath  in  the  burning  day; 
For  a  moment's  shelter  from  speed  and  pain, 
And  a  prow  to  the  tropic  sea  again. 

Home!     Home!     With  the  mother  fleet  to  sleep, 
Till  the  call  shall  rise  o'er  the  awful  deep; 
And  the  bell  shall  clang  for  the  battle  there, 
And  the  voice  of  guns  is  the  voice  of  prayer. 

One  more  to  the  songs  of  the  bold  and  free, 

When  your  children  gather  about  your  knee; 

When  the  Goths  and  Vandals  come  down  in  might 

As  they  came  to  the  walls  of  Rome  one  night; 

When  the  lordly  William  of  Deloraine 

Shall  ride  by  the  Scottish  lake  again ; 

When  the  Hessian  specters  shall  flit  in  air 

As  Washington  crosses  the  Delaware; 

When  the  eyes  of  babes  shall  be  closed  in  dread 

As  the  story  of  Paul  Revere  is  read; 

When  your  boys  shall  ask  what  the  guns  are  for. 

Then  tell  them  the  tale  of  the  Spanish  war, 

And  the  breathless  millions  that  looked  upon 

The  matchless  race  of  the  Oregon. 

—John  James  Meehan. 

THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE 

Awake!   awake!   the  stars  are  pale,  the  east  is  russet  gray; 
They  fade,  behold  the  phantoms  fade,  that  kept  the  gates  of  day; 
Throw    wide  the  burning  valves,  and  let  the  golden    streets    be 

free ; 
The  morning  watch  is  past — the  watch  of  evening  shall  not  be. 

Put  off,  put  off  your  mail,  ye  kings,  and  beat  your  brands  to 

dust! 
A  surer  grasp  your  hands  must  know,  your  hearts  a  better  trust. 
Nay,  bend  aback  the  lance's  point  and  break  the  helmet  bar; 
A  noise  is  on  the  morning  winds,  but  not  the  noise  of  war. 

Among  the  grassy  mountain  paths  the  glittering  troops  in- 
crease— 

They  come!  They  come! — How  fair  their  feet — they  come  that 
publish   peace! 

Yea,  victory!  fair  victory!  our  enemies'  and  ours! 

And  all  the  clouds  are  clasped  in  light,  and  all  the  earth  with 
flowers. 
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Ah,  still  depi'essed  and  dim  with  dew;  but  yet  a  little  while, 
And  radiant  with  the  deathless  rose  the  wilderness  shall  smile; 
And  every  tender  living  thing  shall  feed  by  streams  of  rest; 
Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  fold  be  lost,  nor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

For  aye,  the  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  near  the  time  of  rest, 
And  honor  binds  the  brow  of  man,  and  faithfulness  his  breast — 
Behold,  the  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  righteousness  shall  be. 
And  the  Wolf  is  dead  in  Arcady,  and  the  Dragon  in  the  sea! 

— John  RusTcin. 

THE  GREATER  LAND 

Greater  land   of  song  and   story. 

Growing  grander  in  the  glory 

Of   her  sturdy  pioneers: 

Her  heroic  volunteers — 

Fremont,  Carson,  on  and  on 

Like  the  men  of  Marathon, 

Marching  onward — fighting,   dying, 

Generous,  noble,  self-denying 

Pioneers,   for  me  and  you 

Building  better  than  they  knew; 

Thoughts  of  them  will  give  our  nation 

Patriotic  inspiration. 

— Capt.  Jack  Craioford,  in  ''The  Frontier  Monthly." 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY 

GRADES  ONE  TO  THREE 

In  the  primary  schools  the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  name  of  Washington,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  with  his  character  and  public  service. 

GRADE  FOUR 

Washington  was  a  boy;  home,  parents,  home  life,  sports; 
kind  of  boy  he  was;   Lawrence  Washington. 


GRADE  FIVE 

Washington    at    school;     kind   of    school, 
books,  surveying;   rules  of  conduct. 


studies,     exercise 
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GRADE  SIX 

Washington  as  a  surveyor;  recall  his  boyhood;  his  friends 
the  Fairfaxes;  employment  as  surveyor;  his  preparation  for  It; 
life  in  the  woods;  life  at  Belvoir;  quality  of  his  work;  character 
exhibited. 

GRADE  SEVEN 

Washington  in  the  French  War;  recall  earlier  life;  first  mil- 
itary office;  mission  to  Ohio;  first  campaign,  Fort  Necessity; 
Braddock  campaign;    character  exhibited. 

GRADE  EIGHT 

Washington  in  the  Revolution;  recall  earlier  life;  appoint- 
ment as  commander;  acceptance  of  office;  personal  sacrifice  in- 
volved; previous  preparation  for;  taking  command;  his  work 
at  Boston;  at  Trenton  and  Princeton;  at  Valley  Forge;  his  resig- 
nation;  character  exhibited. 


GRADE  NINE 

Washington  as  President;  recall  earlier  life;  election  to 
presidency;  personal  sacrifice;  preparation  for  civil  and  mili- 
tary life;  most  important  events;  visit  to  Boston;  the  farewell 
address;    character  exhibited. 

Review  of  life,  noticing  especially  the  preparation  afforded 
by  each  new  work  for  the  next,  and  the  qualities  of  character 
exhibited  in  each. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  material  would  best  be  gathered  by 
the  teacher  and  presented  to  the  class.  Interesting  descriptive 
passages  should  be  read  to  them. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  pupils  should  be  referred  to  the 
best  sources  of  information,  and  should  be  expected  to  gather 
material  for  themselves. 

In  all  grammar  grades  maps  should  be  freely  used,  and  com- 
positions should  accompany  all  the  work. 

— American  Primary  Teacher,  copying  from  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors, Boston. 
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WASHINGTON'S  CHARACTER 

J8 
General  Washington's  personal  appearance  was  in  harmony 
with  his  character;  it  was  a  model  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  his 
person  well-proportioned — in  the  earlier  part  of  life  rather  spare, 
and  never  too  stout  for  active  and  graceful  movement.  The 
complexion  inclined  to  be  florid;  the  eyes  were  blue  and  remark- 
ably far  apart;  a  profusion  of  brown  hair  was  drawn  back  from 
the  forehead,  highly  powdered,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  gathered  in  a  bag  behind.  He  was  scrupulously  neat 
in  his  dress,  and,  while  in  camp,  though  he  habitually  left  his 
tent  at  sunrise,  he  was  usually  dressed  for  the  day.  His 
strength  of  arm,  and  his  skill  and  grace  as  a  horseman,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  His  power  of  endurance  was  great, 
and  there  were  occasions,  as  at  the  retreat  from  Long  Island 
and  the  battle  of  Princeton,  when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his 
saddle  for  two  days.  Punctilious  in  his  observance  of  the 
courtesies  of  society,  as  practiced  in  his  day,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, down  to  the  period  of  his  inauguration  as  President,  at 
the  balls  given  in  his  honor,  to  take  part  in  a  minuet,  or  country- 
dance.  His  diary  uniformly  records,  sometimes  with  amusing 
exactness,  the  precise  number  of  ladies  present  at  the  assemblies, 
at  which  he  was  received  on  his  tours  through  the  Union.  His 
general  manner  in  large  societies,  though  eminently  courteous, 
was  marked  by  a  certain  military  reserve.  In  smaller  com- 
panies he  was  easy  and  affable,  but  not  talkative.  He  was  fre- 
quently cheered  into  gayety,   at  his  fireside,  by  the  contagious 
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merriment  of  the  young  and  happy,  but  often  relapsed  into  a 
thoughtful  mood,  moving  his  lips,  but  uttering  no  audible  sound. 

No  one  has  even  denied  to  Washington  the  possession  of 
the  highest  degree  of  physical  and  moral  courage;  no  one  has 
ever  accused  him  of  missing  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  bold 
blow;  no  one  has  pointed  out  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  moment  of 
action,  or  of  forethought  in  the  plans  of  his  campaigns;  in 
short,  no  one  has  alleged  a  fact,  from  which  it  can  be  made 
even  probable  that  Napoleon  or  Caesar,  working  with  his  means 
and  on  his  field  of  action,  could  have  brought  out  greater  and 
better  results  than  he  did,  or  that,  if  he  had  been  placed  on  a 
field  of  action  and  with  a  command  of  means  like  theirs,  he 
would  have  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  position. 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  great  mistake  on  the  subject 
of  Washington's  temperament,  which  was  naturally  sanguine. 
Traditionary  accounts,  which  must,  however,  be  received  with 
great  caution  as  far  as  particular  anecdotes  are  concerned, 
authorize  the  belief  that,  in  early  life  at  least,  he  habitually 
waged  a  strenuous  warfare  with  his  own  ardent  temper.  At 
all  events,  while  he  was  placed  in  circumstances,  in  both  his 
wars,  which  forced  upon  him  the  Fabian  policy,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  what,  if  it  had 
failed,  would  have  been  called  a  rash  movement.  This  showed 
him  the  possessor  of  an  expansive  capacity;  conforming  patiently 
to  straits,  and  keeping  good  heart  in  adversity,  but  ready  at  a 
moment  of  change  to  move  with  vigor  and  power.  When  we 
add  to  this  an  unquestioned  fondness  for  the  military  profession, 
who  can  doubt  that,  if  he  had  been  trained  in  the  great  wars 
of  Europe,  he  would  have  proved  himself  equal  to  their  severest 
tests?  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  from  his  youth  upward  he 
evinced  military  capacity  beyond  that  of  all  the  trained  and 
experienced  officers,  with  whom  he  was  associated  or  brought 
in  conflict.  The  neglect  of  his  advice  in  1755  cost  the  veteran 
Braddock  his  army  and  his  life,  and  threw  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  into  the  power  of  the  French;  and  all  the  skill  and  energy 
visible  in  the  operations  of  General  Forbes,  by  which  it  was 
recovered  in  1758,  were  infused  into  them  by  Washington. 

In  the  possession  of  that  mysterious  quality  of  character, 
manifested  in  a  long  life  of  unambitious  service,  which,  called 
by  whatever  name,  inspires  the  confidence,  commands  the  respect, 
and  wins  the  affection  of  contemporaries,  and  grows  upon  the 
admiration  of  successive  generations,  forming  a  standard  to 
which  the  merit  of  other  men  is  referred,  and  a  living  proof  that 
pure  patriotism  is  not  a  delusion,  nor  virtue  an  empty  name, 
no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  equaled  George  Washington. 

— Edivard  Everett. 
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OUR  CHIEFTAIN,  WASHINGTON 

He  knelt  where  Heaven's  delicious  breath 

Perfumed  the  woods  with  crimson  leaf, 
Here  Washington,  God's  throne  hesieged 

To  bring  his  countrymen  relief. 
Deep  anguish  like  a  whirlwind  swept 

Our  noble  chieftain's  heart  with  care, 
Till  quietly  away  he  steals 

And  whispers  to  his  God  in  prayer. 

The  guns  boom  loud — the  smoke  ascends, 

But  through  it  all  Jehovah  sees 
That  bending  form,  that  pale  young  brow, 

Pleading  beneath  the  hickory  trees. 
Oh,  suffering,  struggling  leader,  thou 

Hast  w^on  sweet  mercy  from  the  skies. 
Cheer  up,  brave  heart,  the  clouds  dispel. 

It  is  no  mirage  that  thine  eyes 

See  through  the  cannonaded  air. 

But  the  dear  stars  and  glorious  stripes 

That  float  in  signal  triumph  there. 

Hark!   hear  him  tell  those  boys  in  blue. 

Amid  the  drops  of  crimson  rain, 

"Whene'er  you  feel  like  faltering — go 

And  pray,  for  Heaven  will  sustain." 

— A.  E.  Thomas. 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

.< 

The  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  of  a  kind  that  is  sure  to 
grow  as  time  goes  on.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was 
both  a  great  man,  and  a  man  of  great  simplicity.  The  world, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  never  tire  of  talking  and  reading  about  him. 
His  friend  of  many  years,  the  Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  said  he  was 
the  best  listener  he  ever  knew.  "He  would  hear  any  one  on  any 
subject,  and  as  a  rule  would  say  nothing  In  answer." 

He  believed  that  something  was  to  be  learned  from  every- 
body, but  he  was  not  given  to  asking  advice.  He  kept  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  and  then  acted  as  he  himself  thought  best.  Mr. 
Swett  was  with  him  in  Illinois  for  eleven  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  never  knew  him  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  friend  about  any- 
thing. 

Once,  though,  just  before  his  great  argument  with  Douglas, 
he  sent  for  half  a  dozen  men.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  going 
to  ask  Douglas  the  following  questions,  and  I  want  you  to  put 
yourselves  in  Douglas'  place  and  answer  the  questions  from  his 
point  of  view." 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  a  man  who  would  succeed  in  de- 
bate must  look  forward  to  his  opponent's  arguments.  He  made 
the  best  of  things  as  they  were,  instead  of  letting  them  worry 
him.  Speaking  of  their  travels  together  on  circuit,  Mr.  Swett 
says: 

"Beds  were  always  too  short;  the  coffee  was  burned  or 
bad;  the  food  was  often  poor,  and  the  roads  were  nothing  but 
paths;  streams  were  without  bridges,  and  we  often  had  to  swim; 
sloughs  were  deep,  the  wagon  often  had  to  be  pried  out  of  them; 
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but  1  never  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  complain  of  anything.  He  never 
cheated  anyone  in  a  trade,  and  never  lent  money  for  interest. 
He  never  tasted  liquor,  never  chewed  or  smoked,  but  worked 
hard  in  his  profession,  charging  small  fees,  and  was  contented 
with  small  gains." 

Mr.  Swett  never  knew  him  to  borrow  money  except  when 
he  left  Springfield  to  be  Pi-esideut.  Then  he  borrowed  enough  to 
pay  his  way  until  he  should  draw  his  first  quarter's  salary.  "In 
his  life  he  lived  among  all  kinds  of  people,  and  enjoyed  it  all 
alike." 

About  his  inquisitiveness,  Mr.  Swett  says:  "Traveling  his 
circuit,  he  sometimes  sat  with  the  driver,  and  before  we  got  to 
our  stopping-place  he  had  found  out  all  that  the  driver  knew. 
If  he  saw  a  new  machine  standing  in  front  of  a  country  store, 
he  was  sure  to  stop  and  learn  what  it  would  do.  how  it  would 
do  it,  and  why  better  than  others.  He  was  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  known  who  went  back  from  middle  age  to  youth,  and 
learned  to  spell  well.  In  his  papers  there  were  no  mistakes.  I 
have  seen  him  upon  the  circuit  with  school-books,  learning  in 
middle  life  what,  as  a  rule,  men  learn  in  youth.  One  day  he  was 
sitting  in  front  of  a  house.  He  had  just  reached  the  point  of  a 
nice  demonstration  in  geometry,  and  wishing  some  one  to  enjoy 
it  with  him.  he  seized  upon  a  hostler,  and  explained  it  to  him 
till  the  hostler  said  that  he  understood  it.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
one  of  those  who  knew  how  to  study  both  books  and  men.  The 
world  itself  was  his  school-room." 

— The  Crane  Fourth  Reader. 

■Jt   -J* 
ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

"Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!" 

He  said,  and  so  went  shriven  to  his  fate, — 
Unknowing  went,  that  generous  heart  and  true. 

Even  while  he  spoke  the  slayer  lay  in  wait. 

And  when  the  moniing  opened  Heaven's  gate 
There  passed  the  whitest  soul  a  nation  knew. 

Henceforth  all  thoughts  of  pardon  are  too  late: 
They,  in  whose  cause  that  arm  its  weapon  drew, 

Have  murdered  Mercy.    Now  alone  shall  stand 
Blind  Justice,  with  the  sword  unsheathed  she  wore. 

Hark,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  strand, 
The  swelling  thunder  of  the  people's  roar: 

What  words  they  murmur, — Fetter  not  her  hand! 
So  let  it  smite,  such  deeds  shall  be  no  more! 

—  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
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THE  MAUL 

I  saw  a  boy  in  a  black-jack  wood, 

With  a  tall,  lank,  awkward  "figger," 
Striking  away  with  his  heavy  maul 

By  the  side  of  a  young  slave  "nigger." 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  maul  away, 

And  cleave  a  path  before  me; 
I'll  hew  all  black-jacks  out  of  my  way, 

Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again  on  a  broad,  swift  stream. 

But  the  maul  this  time  was  a  paddle; 
And  I  watched  the  tiny  rainbows  gleam. 

As  he  made  the  waves  skedaddle. 
And  he  said,  "I'll  paddle  away,  away, 

Till  space  shall  flee  before  me: 
And  yet  shall  I  live  to  see  the  day 

When  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again  with  his  musty  books, 

A-pondering  Coke  and  Story: 
And  little  there  was  in  his  homely  looks 

To  tell  of  his  future  glory. 
But  he  said,  "I'll  master,  I  know  I  will, 

The  difficult  task  before  me: 
I'll  maul  my  way  through  the  hard  world  still, 

Till  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again,  when  he  rose  to  cope. 

Hand  to  hand,  with  the  "Western  Giant": 
His  eye  lit  up  with  a  beam  of  hope, 

On  his  sinewy  strength  reliant. 
'I'll  fight  him,"  he  said,  "with  the  maul  of  Truth, 

Till  he  shrink  and  quail  before  me; 
Till  he  stand  abashed  in  astonished  ruth, 

While  the  Star  of  Fame  shines  o'er  me." 

I  saw  him  again  in  the  White  Houfee  chair, 

A-writing  the  Proclamation; 
And  the  pen  he  used  was  the  heaviest  maul 

In  this  rail-mauling  nation. 
And  he  said,  "  'Tis  the  only  way  to  make 

The  traitors  flee  before  us; 
While  the  light  it  sheds  will  leave  a  wake 

That  will  shine  when  the  sod  grows  o'er  us." 
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I  saw  him  again  but  the  other  night, 

And  he  shook  my  hand  in  greeting; 
And  little  he  thought  how  soon  I'd  write 

And  tell  the  world  of  our  meeting. 
The  hand  I  clasped  has  swung  the  maul, 

And  my  own  has  written  its  story. 
But  never,  I  ween,  could  any  hand 

Write  half  of  its  toil  and  glory. 
-Mary  E.  Nealy,  in  ''The  Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry  and 
Song,''  Flanagan. 


WANTED-A  MAN 

Back  from  the  trebly  crimsoned  field 

Terrible  words  are  thunder-tost; 
Full  of  the  wrath  that  will  not  yield, 

Full  of  revenge  for  battles  lost! 

Hark  to  their  echo,  as  it  crost 
The  Capital,  making  faces  wan; 

"End   this  murderous  holocaust; 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN! 

"Give  us  a  man  of  God's  own  mould, 

Bbrn  to  marshal  his  fellow-men; 
One  whose  fame  is  not  bought  and  sold 

At  the  stroke  of  a  politician's  pen; 

Give  us  the  man  of  thousands  ten. 
Fit  to  do  as  well  as  to  plan ; 

Give  us  a  rallying-cry,  and  then, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN! 

"No  leader  to  shirk  the  boasting  foe, 

And  to  march  and  countermarch  our  brave. 
Till  they  fall  like   ghosts   in   the  marshes  low. 

And  swamp-grass  covers  each  nameless  grave; 

Nor  another,  whose  fatal  banners  wave 
Aye  in  Disaster's  shameful  van; 

Nor  another,  to  bluster,  and  lie,  and  rave^ 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN! 


"Hearts  are  mourning  in  the  North, 

While  the  sister  rivers  seek  the  main. 
Red  with  our  life-blood  flowing  forth — 

Who  shall  gather  it  up  again? 

Though  we  march  to  the  battle-plain 
Firmly  as  when  the  strife  began, 

Shall  all  our  offering  be  in  vain? — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN! 

"Is  there  never  one  in  all  the  land. 

One  on  whose  might  the  Cause  may  lean? 
Are  all  the  common  ones  so  grand. 

And  all  the  titled  ones  so  mean? 

What  if  your  failure  may  have  been 
In  trying  to  make  good  bread  from  bran, 

Prom  worthless  metal  a  weapon  keen? — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  find  us  a  MAN! 

"O,  we  will  follow  him  to  the  death, 
Where  the  foeman's  fiercest  columns  are! 
0,  we  will  use  our  latest  breath, 
Cheering  for  every  sacred  star! 
His  to  marshal  us  high  and  far; 
Ours  to  battle,  as  patriots  can 

When  a  Hero  leads  the  Holy  War!  — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  MAN!" 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


OUR   PRESIDENTS 

First  Pupil — 

The  loved  name  of  Washington  heads  the  long  line 
Of  those  who  in  history  as  presidents  shine. 
For  eight  years  he  ruled  us  with  wisdom  and  grace; 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  he  holds  the  first  place. 

Second  Pupil — 

The  first  of  the  proud  name  of  Adams  to  preside 
Stayed  four  years  in  power  as  the  Nation's  chief  guide. 
For  integrity,  firmness  and  honor  renowned, 
In  the  front  rank  of  patriots  he  ever  was  found. 


Third  Pupil — 
The  next,  Thomas  Jefferson,  learned  and  great. 
For  two  terms  directed  our  grand  Ship  of  State. 
By  his  course,  wise  and  frugal,  the  people  were  led, 
And  his  rule  o'er  the  Nation  great  honor  has  shed. 

Fourth  Pupil — 

The  second  war  with  England  was  threatening  the  land 
When  Madison  next  had  assumed  chief  command. 
For  two  terms  he  governed,  through  peace  and  through  strife, 
Wisdom,  justice  and  dignity  e'er  marked  his  life. 

Fifth  Pupil — 

And  then  came  Monroe,  who  has  gained  world-wide  fame 
By  the  doctrine  that's  now  so  well  known  by  his  name. 
His  eight  years  of  rule  o'er  the  Nation's  affairs 
Were  years  of  prosperity,  freedom  from  cares. 

Sixth  Pupil- 
Then  John  Quincy  Adams  came  next  in  the  line. 
The  second  of  his  race  as  chief  ruler  to  shine. 
Distinguished  for  learning  and  eloquence  rare. 
One  term  he  directed  with  prudence  and  care. 

Seventh  Pupil — 

His  successor  was  Jackson,  of  unrivaled  force; 
Two  terms  he  continued  his  straightforward  course. 
No  figurehead  he,  but  a  strong  ruling  power. 
That  met  with  decision  the  needs  of  the  hour. 

Eighth  Pupil — 

Van  Buren  had  scarcely  commenced  his  career, 
When  financial  distress  filled  the  country  with  fear. 
Yet  his  one  term  of  work  saw  the  panic  allayed. 
Distress  once  more  banished  and  much  progress  made. 

Ninth  Pupil — 

Of  great  popularity,  upright  and  true. 

Came  Harrison,  "Hero  of  Tippecanoe." 

At  the  head  of  affairs  but  a  short  time  he  passed. 

By  hard  work  overpowered  he  soon  breathed  his  last. 

Tenth  Pupil — 
Then  the  governing  power  was  to  Tyler  assigned. 
In  his  term  a  most  wondrous  invention  we  find; 
The  Magnetic  Telegraph,  known  now  so  well 
That  no  comment  is  needed  its  merits  to  tell 
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Eleventh  Pupil — 

The  next  who  the  Nation's  first  honor  attained 
Was  Polk,  who  in  oflBce  for  four  years  remained. 
In  the  meantime,  while  he  had  control  of  affairs, 
The  Mexican  War  was  increasing  our  cares. 

Twelfth  Pupil — 

And  then  to  the  chief  seat  of  rule  Taylor  came, 
Who  gained  in  the  war  with  our  neighbors  great  fame. 
But  the  Angel  of  Doom  marked  the  proud  Nation's  head, 
And  our  warrior  President  lay  'mong  us,  dead. 

Thirteenth  Pupil— 

Next  Fillmore  attended  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
Till  election  effected  a  change  in  the  power; 
Even  then  through  the  Nation,  at  that  early  date. 
The  slavery  question  was  gaining  great  weight. 

Fourteenth  Pupil— 

The  four  years  that  followed,  while  Pierce  held  the  chair, 
Were  prophetic  of  war  in  our  country  so  fair. 
As  a  cloud  looming  up,  gathers  strength  on  its  way, 
So  the  slavery  trouble  increased  day  by  day. 

Fifteenth  Pupil — 

By  this  trouble  on  all  sides  the  Nation  was  rent. 
When  Buchanan  as  ruler  to  Washington  went. 
The  close  of  his  term  saw  the  coming  of  strife 
That  bade  fair  to  sever  our  national  life. 

Sixteenth  Pupil — 
Civil  war  with  its  horrors  had  burst  out  at  length, 
When  Lincoln  appeared  in  his  wisdom  and  strength. 
And  so  firmly  and  well  did  our  great  ruler  guide. 
That  again  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  to  preside. 
Then  shortly  there  came  the  bright  dawning  of  peace; 
Yet  scarce  was  the  booming  of  war  heard  to  cease, 
When  he,  who  his  country  so  nobly  upheld. 
Lay  dead,  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer  felled. 

Seventeenth  Pupil — 

Then  Johnson  administered  the  Nation's  affairs; 
Reconstructing  the  states  was  his  deepest  of  cares. 
Much  trouble  was  caused  and  much  time  consumed. 
Before  the  states  conquered  their  old  place  resumed. 
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Eighteenth  Pupil — 

When  election  took  place  at  the  close  of  that  term, 
General  Grant,  the  war  hero,  so  noble  and  firm, 
Stepped  forth  to  the  front  and  eight  years  held  command. 
While  prosperity  quickly  returned  to  the  land. 

Nineteenth  Pujnl — 

When  Hayes  as  our  President  gained  the  chief  power. 
Civil  Service  Reform  was  the  cry  of  the  hour. 
To  this  duty  with  vigor  his  attention  he  lent. 
And  his  four  years  in  office  with  dignity  spent. 

Tiventieth  Pupil — 

'Mid  high  expectations  James  Garfield  appeared, 
A  man  of  great  promise,  to  all  hearts  endeared. 
Yet  Fate  soon  decreed  the  loved  President's  doom, 
And  again  plunged  the  Nation  in  deepest  of  gloom. 
By  foul  murder  cut  short  in  his  zenith  of  fame. 
Our  brave  Garfield  died.      May  all  honor  his  name! 

Twenty-first  Pupil — 

Vice-President  Arthur  then  came  to  the  chair. 
In  the  meantime  we  note,  with  a  satisfied  air. 
The  grand  march  of  progress,  the  Nation's  increase, 
And  a  people  content  in  the  fair  walks  of  peace. 

Twenty-second  Pupil —  » 

Then  next  Grover  Cleveland  was  President  made. 
And  ability  and  courage  for  one  term  displayed. 
Regardless  of  party,  strong-willed  and  strong-nerved. 
For  his  country's  best  interest  he  ever  has  served. 

Twenty-third  Pupil — 

He  was  followed  by  Harrison,  the  second  of  his  race- 
To  hold  in  the  Nation  the  most  honored  place. 
Of  highest  attainments  and  undoubted  force. 
One  term  he  directed  with  prudence  our  course. 

Twenty-fourth  Pupil — 

The  tide  of  events  in  its  incessant  roll, 
Placed  Cleveland  again  at  the  head  to  control. 
'Mong  the  many  events  for  which  this  term  is  famed. 
The  currency  question  deserves  to  be  named. 
It  caused  much  debate  and  momentous  appeared. 
As  the  end  of  the  administration  was  neared. 
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Twenty-fifth  Pupil — 

McKinley  next  guided  the  old  Ship  of  State, 
Through  perils  of  war  to  a  station  more  great, 
But  was  cruelly  slain  in  his  triumphal  hour, 
And  the  nation  yet  mourns  his  wisdom  and  power. 

Twenty-sixth  Pupil — 

On  President  Roosevelt  all  eyes  are  now  turned ; 

His  hold  on  the  people  he  fairly  has  earned. 

May  Justice  and  Truth  join  with  Strong  Will  and  Might, 

To  teach  him  to  lead  our  dear  country  aright. 

All— 

All  honor  our  rulers,  and  honor  the  land 
Where  men  of  all  classes  can  take  equal  stand! 
Where  we  are  ever  ready  at  Liberty's  call. 
And  the  bright  Flag  of  Freedom  floats  o'er  us  all! 

(Portraits  of  the  Presidents  will  make  this  exercise  more 
effective.  During  the  recitation  of  the  last  stanza  the  flag  can 
be  unfurled  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  salute  to  the  flag 
and  the  singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.) 

— Frances  M.  Auchenbach,  in  "The  Teacher's  World." 

(Last  verses  slightly  adapted.) 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 

A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky; 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by!    ' 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines. 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 
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Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law. 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 

To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 

Pride  and  glory  and  honor,— all 

Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 

Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 


DEAR  COUNTRY  MINE 

Dear  country  mine!     Far  in  that  viewless  west. 
And  ocean-warded,  strife  thou  too  hast  known; 
But  may  thy  sun  hereafter  bloodless  shine. 
And  may  thy  way  be  onward  without  wrath, 
And  upward  on  no  carcass  of  the  slain; 
And  if  thou  smitest  let  it  be  for  peace 
And  justice — not  in  hate,  or  pride,  or  lust 
Of  empire.     Mayst  thou  ever  be,  O  land. 
Noble  and  pure  as  thou  art  free  and  strong; 
So  Shalt  thou  lift  a  light  for  all  the  world 
And  for  all  time,  and  bring  the  Age  of  Peace. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder,  in  "The  New  McGuffey 
Fourth  Reader"  A.  B.  G. 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Among  the  legends  of  our  late  Civil  War  there  is  a  story 
of  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  Americans  residing  in  Paris,  at 
which  were  propounded  sundry  toasts  concerning  not  so  much 
the  past  and  present  as  the  expected  glories  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Nation.  In  the  general  character  of  these  toasts  geographi- 
cal considerations  were  very  prominent,  and  the  principal  fact 
which  seemed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  speakers  was  the  un- 
precedented bigness  of  our  country.  "Here's  to  the  United 
States,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "bounded  on  the  north  by  British 
America,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean."  "But,"  said  the 
second  speaker,  "this  is  far  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject; 
in  assigning  our  boundaries  we  must  look  to  the  great  and  glori- 
ous future  which  is  prescribed  for  us  by  the  manifest  destiny 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Here's  to  the  United  States,— bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south  by  the  South  Pole, 
on  the  east  by  the  rising  and  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun." 
Emphatic  applause  greeted  this  aspiring  prophecy.  But  here 
arose  the  third  speaker^a  very  serious  gentleman  from  the  Far 
West.  "If  we  are  going,"  said  this  truly  patriotic  American,  "to 
leave  the  historic  past  and  present,  and  take  our  manifest  des- 
tiny into  the  account,  why  restrict  ourselves  within  the  narrow 
limits  assigned  by  our  fellow-countryman  who  has  just  sat  down? 
I  give  you  the  United  States, — bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
aurora  borealis,  on  the  south  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
on  the  east  by  the  primeval  chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day  of 
Judgment!" — John  Fiske. 


YANKEE  SHIPS 

Our  Yankee  ships!  in  fleet  career 

They  linger  right  behind. 
Where  gallant  sails  from  other  lands 

Court  favoring  tide  and  wind. 
With  banners  on  the  breeze,  they  leap 

As  gaily  o'er  the  foam 
As  stately  barks  from  prouder  seas. 

That  long  have  learned  to  roam. 


The  Indian  wave,  with  luring  smiles, 

Swept  round  them  bright  to-day. 
And  havens  of  Atlantic  isles 

Are  opening  on  their  way. 
Ere  yet  these  evening  shadows  close, 

Or  this  frail  song  is  o'er. 
Full  many  a  straining  mast  will  rise 

To  greet  a  foreign  shore. 

High  up  the  flashing  northern  deep, 

Where  glimmering  watch-lights  beam, 
Away  in  beauty  where  the  stars 

In  tropic  brightness  gleam, 
Where'er  the  sea-bird  wets  her  beak. 

Or  blows  the  stormy  gale, 
On  to  the  water's  farthest  verge 

Our  ships  majestic  sail. 

They  dip  their  keels  in  every  stream 

That  swells  beneath  the  sky; 
And  where  old  ocean's  billows  roll, 

Their  lofty  pennants  fly; 
They  furl  their  sheets  in  threatening  clouds 

That  float  across  the  main. 
To  link  with  love  earth's  distant  bays, 

In  many  a  golden  chain. 

— Jam^s  T.  Fields,  in  ''The  Story  of  Our  Country 
in  Poetry  and  Song,"  Flanagan. 


TO  THE  EAGLE 

Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing  I 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling, 

And  the  tempest  clouds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top; 

Thy  flelds  the  boundless  air; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are.     *     *     * 
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Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air! 

In  thy  imperial  name 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  paths  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  wings, 

The  Roman  legions  bore, 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  springs, 

Their  pride,  to  the  polar  shore. 

For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell, 

And  their  oath  on  thee  was  laid; 
To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell 

And  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and  fears. 

The  image  of  pride  and  power. 
Till  the  gathered  rage  of  a  thousand  years 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

And  then  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came. 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread; 
And  it  swept  the  earth  till  its  fields  were  flame. 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead. 
Kings  were  rolled  in  the  wasteful  flood. 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood, 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 

And  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight? 

"O'er  the  dark,  mysterious  sea, 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  light. 

The  cradle  of  Liberty. 
There  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore 

For  ages  I  watched  alone, 
And  the  world,  in  its  darkness,  asked  no  more 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

"But  there  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few, 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave; 
I  caught  afar  the  wandering  crew. 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave. 
I  wheeled  around  the  welcome  bark 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore, 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark, 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 
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"And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong; 
And  danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through, 

And  they  worship  me  in  song; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms, 

On  field,  and  lake,  and  sea, 
With  an  eye  that  fires,  and  a  spell  that  charms, 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 

— James  G.  Percival,  in  "The  Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry 
and  Song,"  Flanagan. 


A  FLAG  ON   EVERY   SCHOOL-HOUSE 

Raise  the  flag  on  evry  school-house;  let  it  float  upon  the  breeze; 
Sing  aloud  the  "Spangled  Banner"  as  it  rises  o'er  the  trees. 
Tell  the  children  all  its  story  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea — 
That  its   pet  names   are   "Old   Glory"   and   "The   Banner   of  the 

Free;" 
That  its  red  should  e'er  remind  us  of  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed 
That  we  might  live  in  freedom's  land  after  they  were  with  the 

dead. 

That  its  white   our    faith   should    strengthen,   that   the   people's 

cause  is  just, 
And  no  monarch  e'er  shall  rule  us  but  the  God  in  whom  we  trust; 
That  its  blue  for  truth  eternal  like  the  azure  sky  above, 
E'er  should  keep  us  true  and  loyal,  and  our  nation's  honor  love; 
Its  stars  shall  lighten  all  the  world,  and  must  prove  to  all  who 

see 
That  the  people  can  be  trusted  with  the  boon  of  liberty; 
Its  stripes  mean  justice,  sure  to  fall  on  all  assailing  foes. 
It  waves  proudly  and  defiantly  against  all  who  it  oppose. 
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Raise  the  flag  on  every  school-house,  let  it  float  upon  the  breeze, 
Tell  the  children  of  its  triumphs  on  the  land  and  on  the  seas; 
Many  thousand  noble  freemen  gave  their  lives  to  prove  its  worth; 
The  only  flag  that  despots  fear — freedom's  hope  through  all  the 

earth. 
It  knows  no  sect,  no  race,  no  clan;   schemes  and  plots  it  doth 

defy; 
To  freedom's  storm-tossed,  struggling  ship  'tis  a  rainbow  in  the 

sky. 

Raise  it  high,  'mid  spire  and  steeple,  let  it  glisten  in  the  sun; 
It  has  no  spot  of  shame  to  hide  in  all  its  victories  won. 
Tell  the  children  that  its  symbol  is  a  state  for  every  star; 
Tell  them  its  victorious  record  in  days  of  peace  and  cruel  war; 
Tell  them  it  is  theirs  to  cherish,  that  its  stars  must  never  set, 
And  in  future  they'll  defend  it,  if  need  be  with  the  bayonet. 
Keep  the  flag  on  ev'ry  school-house,  with  your  ballot  it  defend; 
Learning  and  freedom  firmly  join,  then  our  union  ne'er  shall  end. 

Raise  the  school  flag  'mid  Maine's  pine  trees,  raise  it  'mid  mag- 
nolia bloom; 

'Mid  prairies  broad  and  "Rockies"  wild — the  school-house  means 
the  outlaw's  doom. 

Keep  the  flag  and  school  united,  far  North  and  West,  'mid  wealth 
unfold; 

Up  and  down  the  grand  Pacific,  raise  it  high  in  "land  ofgold;" 

Farther  yet  in  isles  of  ocean,  send  the  news  o'er  hill  and  crag. 

Teach  them  worth  alone  is  royal,  all  are  free  beneath  our  flag; 
Take  them  our  flag,  and  school  together,  tell  them  these  have 

freed  the  slave; 
Tell  them  fame  and  honor  open  to  the  faithful  and  the  brave; 
Cheer  them,   our  beautiful  banner,  our  countries  and  victories 

won; 
Our  schools,  our  heroes,  our  eagle,  cheer  for  our  "many  in  one." 

— T.  J.  Croioe,  in  Werner's  Magazine. 

COLUMBIA 

(Air:     America.) 
-.^ 
Our  country,  great  and  free, 
Dear  native  land,  to  thee 

We  lift  our  song. 
Thy  freedom,  grandly  won, — 
Sire's  noblest  gift  to  son, — 
While  stars  their  cycles  run 
May  Heaven  prolong. 
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For  thee,  'mid  war's  alarms, 
Brave  millions  leap  to  arms 

At  thy  command. 
Earth's  nations,  wond'ring  gaze; 
Myriads,  enraptured,  raise 
Sweet  anthems  to  thy  praise. 

Loved  freedom's  land. 

No  more  may  war's  dread  strife 
Peril  Columbia's  life 

Or  waste  her  shore;  — 
Now,  through  divine  behest, 
North,  South  and  East  and  West, 
One  land  in  union  blest. 

One  evermore. 

May  God's  own  loving  care. 
Dear  land,  thy  way  prepare 

Through  paths  of  peace; 
Shield  thee  from  ev'ry  wrong; 
Preserve  thee  great  and  strong; 
Starward  thy  course  prolong, 

Till  time  shall  cease. 

— Charles  Oroenendyke,  Smi  Luis,  Colorado. 


OUR  FLAG 

{Air:     Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.) 

Our  flag,  we  give  thee  to  the  breeze; 

Forever  float  above  the  free; 
Thine  ev'ry  stripe  and  star  shall  tell 

Of  glory  won  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Dear  emblem  of  our  liberty, 

We  hail  with  joy  thy  colors  bright. 
Shine  on,  proud  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars; 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  with  freedom's  holy  light. 
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Brave  sires  bequeathed  it  to  our  care; 

What  grander  gift  could  sire  bestow? 
Beneath  its  folds  their  faithful  sons 

Will  guard  the  land  'gainst  every  foe. 
Our  hearts  with  kindling  rapture  glow 

As  we  behold  its  radiance  bright; 
Shine  on,  proud  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars; 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  with  freedom's  holy  light. 

Great  souls  who  stemmed  war's  fiery  flood    » 

And  nobly  fought  our  flag  to  fend, 
Their  deathless  deeds  will  live  in  song 

Till  man  his  course  on  earth  shall  end; 
That  flag's  renown  and  theirs  will  blend 

While  ages  come  and  take  their  flight; 
Shine  on,  proud  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars; 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  with  freedom's  holy  light. 

Loved  emblem,  float  on  ev'ry  breeze; 

Thy  glory  stream  o'er  ev'ry  sea, 
Proclaim,  proclaim,  to  earth's  oppressed 

The  coming  year  of  jubilee. 
Each  fainting  soul,  at  sight  of  thee, 

Shall  rise  renewed  with  hope's  delight; 
Shine  on,  proud  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars; 

Shine  on,  shine  on,  with  freedom's,  holy  light. 

■ — Charles  Groenendyke,  San  Luis,  Colorado. 

:•*    J* 

WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 

(Exercise  for  Several  Pupils.) 

(A  bust  Oi  Washington  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  one  of  Lincoln  opposite.  If  busts  be  unavailable,  have 
a  large  picture  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  on  an  easel  at  the 
right  and  left.) 

Recitation — 

No  countries  have  the  heroes 

So  loyal,  good  and  great. 
As  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
Whose  births  we  celebrate. 

Their  hands  to  help  were  ready, 

Their  judgments  keen  and  true: 
Long  may  they  live  in  memory's  halls, 

Their  deeds  each  year  renew. 

6'. 


All- 


We  celebrate  each  year  with  love 
Their  birthdays  far  and  near; 

Our  flags  and  banners  wave  on  high, 
For  honored  names  so  dear. 

(Exercises  for  Twenty-six  Pupils.) 

We  come  to  celebrate  the  morn, 

That  long  since  to  the  past  has  gone, 

When  Washington,  the  good,  was  born. 
In  seventeen  thirty-two. 

We  love  this  man,  so  wise  and  true, 
Who  swerved  from  duty  never; 

Like  him,  we  mean  our  best  to  do, 
And  serve  our  country  ever. 


1.  George  Washington   was  the   first  President  of  the  United 

States. 

2.  Washington  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country, 

3.  Washington  was  the  greatest  American. 

4.  Washington  was  a  good  man. 

5.  Washington  was  a  great  soldier. 

6.  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia. 

7.  Washington  was   born   in   a   plain,    old-fashioned   house    at 

Pope's  Creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River. 

8.  Washington  was  a  manly  little  boy. 

9.  Washington  was  an  athletic  boy. 

10.  He  could  jump  farther  than  boys  much  older  than  himself. 

11.  He  could  throw  a  stone  or  sling  an  apple  farther  than  any 

of  his  mates. 

12.  Washington  was  a  good  marksman;  he  was  a  daring  fellow, 

and  could  ride  the  friskiest  horses  in  the  town. 

13.  As  a  boy  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  as  a  man. 

14.  His  mates  loved  him  as  a  boy  as  much  as  his  countrymen 

did  as  a  man. 

15.  He  was  as  much  of  a  leader  in  play  as  he  was  in  statesman- 

ship. 

16.  Washington's  father  died  when  George  yas  but  eleven  years 

old. 

17.  George  was  always  his  mother's  boy. 

18.  His  mother  was   Mary   Ball,  one  of  the   most  beautiful    of 

American  women. 

19.  When  George's  father   died,  there  were  four  younger  chil- 

dren for  whom  his  mother  must  care. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


His  mother  lived  ttirough  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
she  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  first  inauguration  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  last  act  before  he  left  to  become  President  was  to  kiss 
his  mother  good-bye. 

Washington  married  Martha  Custis,  who  was  almost  as 
much  honored  as  his  mother. 

The  women  of  America  have  honored  Mary  and  Martha 
Washington  by  setting  apart  Washington's  homestead  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac,  near  Washington,  to  be  pre- 
served forever  as  public  grounds. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  was  named  for  George 
Washington. 

Twenty-six  States  have  counties  named  for  Washington. 
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Recitation — "Washington's  Picture." 

Smooth  of  face;    white  powdered  hair 
Gathered  in  a  bag  with  care: 
Ruffled  shirt  and  white  cravat, 
Lace  at  wrist,  three-cornered  hat; 
Silken  waistcoat,  somewhat  gay. 
As  the  custom  of  the  day. 
Made  of  velvet  were  his  clothes, 
And  of  silk  his  long,  black  hose; 
Breeches  reaching  to  the  knee; 
Silver  buckles  there  you'd  see; 
On  his  shoes,  with  pointed  toe, 
Were  large  buckles  made  for  show; 
In  its  scabbard  by  his  side 
Hung  his  sword,  its  owner's  pride. 
Add  to  this  a  courtly  grace, 
Kindly  eyes  and  pleasant  face. 
As  you  picture  Washington, 
So  beloved  by  everyone. 
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Have  a  large  flag  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  before  the  ex- 
ercise, and  within  the  white  bars  have  a  pupil,  as  a  part  of  the 
exercise,  write  the  traits  of  character  in  Washington  for  which 
each  should  strive. 
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Recitation   (for  a  six-year-old)  — 

I'm  just  a  very  little  boy, 

I  never  fired  a  gun; 
I  never  led  an  army, 

Like  brave  George   Washington. 
And    though    like    him     I     may    not    fight 

To  set  a  people  free, 
I'll  try  to  be  as  brave  and  true. 

As  kind  and  good  as  he. 

— Alice  Jean   Cleator. 

Song   (school)- — Tune:    "Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

What  name  is  this  we  hold  so  dear? 

Washington,  'tis  Washington. 
Whom  do  we  honor  and  revere? 

Washington,  our  Washington. 
Though  o'er  his  head  we  drop  a  tear. 
Yet  death  for  him  ne'er  held  a  fear; 
His  name  shall  brighter  grow  each  year, 

Washington,  great  Washington. 


Pupil,   Ijearing   large   wreath,    steps    forward 
ington's  picture,  or  bust,  and  recites: 


before     Wash- 


A  wreath  of  laurel  for  Washington  bring. 

For  his  life  and  his  deeds  so  grand, 
He  is  crowned  a  hero,  a  royal  king, 

We  praise  him  throughout  our  land. 
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Song — Tune:   "Children's  Chorus,"   from    operetta  of  the  "False 
Santa  Glaus,"  St.  Nicholas,  November,  1882. 

Honor  him,  sing  for  him. 

Ring  all  the  bells  for  him. 
Tell  to  the  world  what  he  did  for  our  land, 

Tell  how  he  fought  for  us. 

Tell  how  he  brought  for  us. 
Washington,  Washington,  first  in  command.  » 

Washington,  Washington,  leader  so  grand. 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 

School — All  Americans  love  and  respect  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

1.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  a  lonely  little  farm  in  Ken- 

tucky. 

2.  His  father  and  mother  were  poor  people. 

3.  Abraham's  mother  made  their  clothes  and  knit  their  stock- 

ings. 

4.  When  Lincoln  was  a  man  he  often  told  how  proud  he  was 

of  a  little  suit  of  bearskin  that  his  mother  made  him. 

5.  Abraham's  mother  taught  him  how  to  read. 

6.  When  "Abe,"  as  the  family  called  him,  was  about  five  years 

old,  he  went  to  school. 

7.  He  was  a  good  scholar. 

8.  He  was  almost  always  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

9.  He  was  a  favorite  with  all  the  pupils  because  he    was    so 

honest. 

10.  When  Abraham  was  seven  years  old,  his  father  went  to  In- 

diana. 

11.  While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  gone,  Abraham  took  good  care  of  his 

mother  and  sister.     He  cut  the  wood  and  shot  game   for 
their  food. 

12.  He  never  shot  an  animal  unless  the    family    needed    it    for 

food. 

13.  At  last  Mr.  Lincoln  came  back  and  moved  the  family  to  a 

new  home  in  Indiana. 

14.  Mrs.    Lincoln    died    before  they  had  been  long  in  the  new 

home. 

15.  Abraham  loved  his  mother,  and  her  death  was  his  first  great 

sorrow. 
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16.  When  he  was  a  mau,  he  said  to  a  friend:    "God    bless    my 

mother:  all  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  her." 

17.  When  Abraham  was  about  twenty  the  family  moved  to  Illi- 

nois. 

18.  When  twenty-three  he  served  as  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 

War. 

19.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 

20.  When  he  began  to  practice  law^,  he  had  the  confidence  of 

every  one  who  knew  him. 

21.  In  1860  he  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

22.  We  never  had  a  better  President  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Teacher — What  kind  of  a  man  do  you  think  he  was? 

Pupil — 

Tender  and  kind  as  a  woman. 

Gentle,  yet  firm,  was  he; 
Never  again  in  a  century 

His  like  may  we  hope  to  see. 

Just  as  a  child  in  trouble 

Will  call  on  his  father's  name. 
So  to  his  Heavenly  Father 

This  man  in  his  sorrow  came. 

As  a  pupil  places  the  banner  above  Lincoln's  portrait,   the 
school  wave  small  flags  and  sing.     Tune:    "Hold  the  Fort." 

Now  for  him  who  saved  our  country. 

Let  our  banners  wave. 
Honor  him,  the  hero  lying 

In  his  lowly  grave. 
And  the  children  of  the  nation. 

May  they  keep  for  aye, 
Just  as  now  we  all  are  keeping, 

Sacred,  his  birthday. 

Teacher — The  world  needs  just  such  men  to-day — brave,  true, 
manly  men.  We  may  not  be  as  great  as  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  but  we  can  be  as  honest  and  true  to  our  homes  and 
to  our  country. 

School — 

"Speaking  what  is  just  and  true 
Doing  what  is  right  to  do 
Unto  one  and  all." 

Song — "God   Bless  Our  Native  Land." 


FLAG  DRILL 

Children  taking  part  in  drill  should  be  dressed,  if  possible, 
the  boys  like  George  and  the  girls  like  Martha  Washington. 
Each  must  be  provided  with  flag,  12x18  inches,  with  stick  not 
longer  than  thirty  inches.  Then  each  holding  flag  in  right  hand, 
resting  on  right  shoulder,  march  on  platform  in  couples  (boy  and 
girl)  to  music  of  any  patriotic  song,  and  take  .places  across  the 
stage  alternating,  boy  and  girl. 

Then  all  children  salute  with  flag,  as  follows: 

Flag  in  right  hand,  wave  toward  left  temple,  across  to 
right  side  and  down  to  right  foot,  then  up  in  place  to  right 
shoulder.  Throughout  drill  children's  eyes  follow  direction  of 
flag. 

Figure  1.  Music,  "Yankee  Doodle."  (a)  Four  times,  flag 
in  right  hand,  raised  above  head  and  back  to  right  shoulder. 
Four  times,  flag  in  right  hand,  out  from  right  shoulder  and  back. 
Four  times,  down  to  right  knee  and  up  above  head  at  right  side, 
(b)  Same  as  above  with  left  hand.  Alternate  eight  times  down 
and  up  with  right  and  left  hands. 

Fig.  2.  Music,  "Columbia,  the  Gem,"  etc.  Four  times,  flag 
in  right  hand,  wave  across  chest  to  left  shoulder  and  back  to 
right.  Four  times  in  left  hand  across  chest  to  right  shoulder. 
Alternate  eight  times,  right  and  left  hands. 

Fig.  3.  Music,  "John  Brown's  Body  Lies  A-Mouldering  in 
the  Grave."  Four  times,  flag  in  right  hand,  over  head  to  left 
shoulder,  waved  across  over  head  to  right  shoulder.  Four  times, 
left  hand  over  head  to  right  shoulder  and  back  to  right  shoulder. 
Alternate  eight  times. 

Fig.  4.  Music,  "Tenting  To-Night."  Four  times  in  right 
hand,  down  to  left  knee,  then  up  and  wave  above  head.  Four 
times,  left  hand  to  right  knee,  up  and  wave  above  head.  Alter- 
nate eight  times  with  right  and  left  hands. 

Fig.  5.  Music,  "Rally  Round  the  Flag."  Four  times,  flag 
in  right  hand,  down  to  right  foot,  up  over  head,  down  the  back  to 
foot,  up  back,  over  head,  down  front  to  foot.  Four  or  eight  times, 
alternating  as  follows:     Flag  in  right  hand  to  foot,  up  over  head, 
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down  back,  change  to  left  hand,  across  back,  over  head,  down 
to  foot,  and  change  to  right  hand  and  continue  as  stated. 

Fig.  6.  Music,  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  (quick  time). 
Four  times,  flag  in  right  hand,  turn  body  half  wheel  to  left  side, 
waving  flag  to  left  side,  and  back  to  original  position,  facing 
front.  Four  times,  left  hand,  wheel  to  right  side  and  back. 
Eight  times  alternate. 

Fig.  7.  Music,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  Four  times, 
flag  in  right  hand,  describe  a  complete  circle  with  flag  in  front 
of  body.     Four  times,  left  hand  the  same.     Four  times,  alternate. 

Fig.  8.  Music,  "Yankee  Doodle."  Flag  in  right  hand,  arm 
slightly  extended  frontwards,  furl  flag  to  music  quickly,  then 
unfurl,  furl  again  and  unfurl.  Transfer  flag  to  left  hand  and 
repeat  the  motion. 

Fig.  9.  Music,  "Nobly  Our  Flag."  All  the  children  are  to 
.sing  the  song  and  at  the  same  time  wave  flags  above  and  across 
heads  from  left  to  right. 

Fig.  10.  Finale.  Two  leaders  (a  girl  and  a  boy)  march  to 
the  center  of  the  platform,  holding  flags  with  both  hands  in 
front,  as  army  flag  bearers  do,  other  children  following  in 
couples,  flags  in  same  position.  When  the  center  of  the  plat- 
form is  reached,  the  children  form  a  circle  around  the  two  lead- 
ers, who  raise  their  flags  above  their  heads  with  points  touching, 
the  others  quickly  resting  their  flags  against  leaders'  flags,  and 
march  slowly  round,  forming  a  wheel,  singing  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  After  which  the  leaders  once  more  head  the  line,  all 
holding  flags  in  right  hands,  arms  raised  above  heads,  and  all 
march  off  to  music  of  "Hail  Columbia." — The  ''Teachers'  World." 


THE  COLOR  GUARD 

There  were  waving  hands  and  bannei's,  as  the  crowded  car 
rolled  by, 

There  were  shouts  from  merry  children  ringing  to  the  sum- 
mer sky; 

Then  a  strain  of  music  rose  and  swelled  and  pealed  along  the 
street. 

As  their  gay,  tumultuous  clamor  melted  in  a  chorus  sweet: 
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0  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  toe  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming? — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  xoe  watched  were  so  gallantly  streaming ! 

Ah!  the  Starry  Flag  is  glorious,  and  the  children  love  it,  too; 
And  the  land  is  safe  and  happy  where  the  children's  hearts  are 

true.  ' 

How  their  youthful  ardor  thrilled  me,  as  the  revelation  came 
That  the  Guard  is  ever  changing,  but  the  Flag  remains  the  same. 

We  were  born  too  late  for  glory,  but  we  still  in  memory  keep. 
Stirring   echoes    from    the   battle-fields,    where    warrior    fathers 

sleep. 
We  have  held  the  Flag  as  ours,  but,  lo!  the  years  are  passing  by, 
And  a  newer  generation  waves  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  high. 

Better  thus!  for  now  the  rancors  of  the  strife  no  more  appall; 
And  the  children  know  no  faction,  and  the  Flag  belongs  to  all. 
Be  it  so!  we  yield  the  prestige,  for  the  New  Guard  comes  apace, 
With  the  strength  of  youthful  millions,  loyal  purpose  in  its  face. 

Flag  of  peace  or  Flag  of  battle!     Children,  it  is  yours  to  love! 
Will  you  honor  and  defend  it,  as  the  gift  of  God  above? 
Ah!  the  children's  hearts  are  loyal!     From  a  myriad  array. 
North  and  South  there  comes  the  answer,  as  it  came  that  sum- 
mer day: 

The)i  conquer  toe  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust," 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

— Charles  W.  Hartoood,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


WHICH  GENERAL 

Sometimes  mamma  calls  me  "general;" 

I  wish  I  knew  which  one; 
But  I  always  try  to  tell  the  truth. 

So  I  hope  it's  Washington. 
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But  when  I  tell  my  papa  that, 

He  laughs  loud  as  he  can. 
And  says  if  she  calls  me  "general," 

She  must  mean  Sheridan. 

Because  whenever  she  wants  me, 

And  I  am  out  at  play, 
I  nearly  always  seem  to  be 

'Bout  "twenty  miles  away." 
-Kate  W.  Hamilton,  in  American  Primary  Teacher. 


FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

"We  are  little  soldier  boys; 

See  us  stand — Attention! 
Just  a  few  things  that  we  know, 

We  would  like  to  mention. 

Washington  was  born,  we  know. 

In  seventeen  thirty-two,  sir; 
And  a  man  both  good  and  wise, 

We  all  know  that  he  grew,  sir. 

Though  it  happened  years  ago. 

His  fame  is  still  undying; 
And  to  be  like  Washington. 

Is  what  we  all  are  trying. 

Though  we  can  not  be  great  like  Washington. 

Our  life  we  true  can  live. 
And  heads  and  hearts  and  services 

To  our  country  freely  give. 

— Adapted  from  Lizzie  Hadley. 
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